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Anniversaries 


HE TWENTIETH anniversary of the Social Secur- 
ity Act and the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the American Public Welfare Association, which 
pre being concurrently observed this year, may not 
warrant special attention as symbols of longevity. But 
ey do serve as reminders that in this relatively brief 
ime there has been more solid progress in public wel- 
are than in any other comparable period. These 
ignificant achievements are indicative of the effective 
cooperation and leadership of APWA and the Social 
Security agencies throughout the country. 
In this space of years public welfare services have 
been extended to every state, county and community. 
e public assistance categories of Old Age Assist- 
ance, Aid to the Blind, and (with the recent action 
of Nevada) Aid to Dependent Children have been 
adopted by every state and territory, and the newest 
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category of Aid to the Permanently and Totally Dis- 
abled is in effect in more than four-fifths of the states 
and territories. Every state and territory has both 
central and local public child welfare service programs 
which receive stimulation and partial support through 
federal grants. Old Age and Survivors Insurance now 
covers almost the entire working population of the 
country. 

The pattern which these services have taken, and 
in most instances the establishment of the agencies 
themselves, have been a direct consequence of the 
Social Security Act. Most of the agencies and individ- 
uals having membership in APWA are, in turn, 
directly concerned with programs deriving from the 
Social Security Act. From the beginning of these pro- 
grams, therefore, APWA has been able to serve as a 
common ground for the various governmental levels 
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and program interests, and as a channel for compre- 
hensive and flexible communication. The Association 
has also provided leadership toward improved stand- 
ards, and has, through its conference forums, its com- 
mittee structure and the Board of Directors, established 
policy positions on significant aspects of public wel- 
fare. These policy statements frequently find applica- 
tion in legislation, in administration and in practice. 

But the fact that APWA is five years older than the 
Social Security Act serves to emphasize the Associa- 
tion’s early concept of its responsibility “to educate 
public opinion regarding the fundamental importance 
of public welfare work in present day government.” 
The continuing adherence to this broad concept can 
be noted in the annual report for 1954, carried else- 
where in this issue, which states that “as the national 
spokesman and clearing house for public welfare, 
APWA has performed a unique and significant serv- 
ice as a national organization to aid in assessing the 
social and economic needs of people, in meeting these 
needs, and in creating a climate for federal, state and 
local consideration and action.” 

To cite a few illustrations of this broad compass of 
the Association’s current activity, the Committee on 
Aging is presently giving effective leadership in that 
field which goes far beyond the content of Old Age 
Assistance or Old Age and Survivors Insurance. The 
recent policy statement developed by the Committee 
on Services to Children on “Public Welfare Responsi- 
bility in the Prevention and Treatment of Juvenile 
Delinquency” identifies the many interrelated factors 
which must be brought into play in carrying out these 
services. Foster care and general assistance have been 
subjects of studies and published materials over a long 
period. The Association has always recognized the 
special welfare problems of the Indian population, and 
has provided a continuing forum for discussion of 
these problems at regional and national conferences. 
The public welfare aspects of civil defense, mental 
health, physical rehabilitation, professional education, 
and the relationships between public and voluntary 
agencies are other examples of the range of APWA’s 
interests and activities. 

This commemoration of notable beginnings and 
achievements, however, is not intended to imply that 
public welfare started with APWA or the Social 
Security Act. The document which contains the 
phrase, “to promote the general welfare,” has stood as 
the first law of the land for 166 years. But APWA, 
during its first twenty-five years, has directed its lead- 
ership toward the greater fulfillment of that promise, 
as it will continue to do through many more anni- 
versaries. 
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Report to the Board of Directors for 1954 


LOULA DUNN, Director 


He American Public Welfare Association in 1954 
[completed its twenty-fourth year as the only 

national organization primarily representative of 
public welfare. Founded in 1930, as the national 
spokesman and clearing house for public welfare, 
APWA has performed a unique and significant serv- 
ice as a national organization to aid in assessing the 
social and economic needs of people, in meeting these 
needs, and in creating a climate for federal, state, 
and local consideration and action. As the Associa- 
tion was created in order to fill these basic objectives, 
so there is evidence of a continuation of the need 
for such a national public welfare organization. There 
is increasing recognition of its importance and use- 
fulness to its membership and to other organizations 
and individuals in the fact that the membership, par- 
ticularly in recent years, has assumed responsibility 
for the major financial support of the program. 

The Association is not unmindful of the responsi- 
bilities which accompany its position and status in 
the public welfare field. Throughout its history 
APWA has modified its program in line with the 
changing interests, needs, and responsibilities of the 
field. Thus APWA’s program will continue to reflect 
variations in the character and emphasis of public 
welfare. 

During 1954 the Association continued its basic 
activities, molding these to the changing interests of 
its membership. Throughout the year the Association 
had active programs in the fields of aging, civil 
defense, medical care, services to children, social work 
education and personnel, and welfare policy. These 
activities were carried out through staff leadership 
and through such media as publications; committee 
work; regional conferences; contacts with other na- 
tional and international organizations; work with 
various legislative and governmental agencies, com- 
missions and committees; inquiry service; and con- 
sultation. 


AREAS OF SERVICE 


In directing special attention to the various aspects 
of public welfare in 1954, the standing committees 


served to give focus to the Association’s activities 
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and to implement and supplement the work of the 
staff. 
Aging 

A special grant from the Doris Duke Foundation 
has aided the Association in financing its recent 
activities in the field of aging. While APWA has 
had a long-time interest in public welfare services 
for aging people, its activities have been expanded 
since the creation of the APWA Committee on Aging 
the latter part of 1952. Near the end of 1953, under 
the sponsorship of this Committee, the Association 
published The Needs of Older People and Public 
Welfare Services to Meet Them, by Elizabeth Wick- 
enden. This book has proved its usefulness in a 
variety of ways to public and private agencies, insti- 
tutions, and individuals for conferences, institutes, 
and in-service training. 

Largely on the basis of this publication the Com- 
mittee developed a plan for issuing a series of pam- 
phlets on “How Public Welfare Serves Aging People.” 
This series, composed of reports from welfare de- 
partments on what they are doing for aging people, 
is in line with the basic interest of the Committee 
in non-financial welfare services. Four pamphlets 
were issued in 1954 and five will be issued in 1955. 
The wide use already made of these pamphlets dem- 
onstrates that there is a great need for publications 
of this kind and that the pamphlets have informa- 
tional and educational value. 

The Committee was especially interested in the 
extension and improvement of the Old Age and 
Survivors’ Insurance program through the 1954 
amendments to the Social Security Act. It is the 
opinion of the Committee, as well as others in public 
welfare, that counseling services should be available 
to those OASI recipients who need and desire such 
services. While the Committee has recognized that 
public welfare agencies have long been giving services 
to older people who need financial assistance, the 
special concern of the Committee this year has been 
to study ways in which public welfare agencies can 
provide services which are needed by people who 
might not otherwise come to the agency for help. It 
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was agreed that there is a need to clarify the‘role of 
public welfare in this important area through a policy 
statement, and preliminary work was started. It is 
anticipated that the policy statement will be devel- 
oped during 1955 and will form a useful basis for 
educational and interpretive purposes. 

The Committee also considered studying the meth- 
ods and activities of state commissions on the aging. 
The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
which had done a similar study some time ago, how- 
ever, agreed to carry out this project, so it was decided 
that this subject would not be pursued further. 

At the request of the Board of Directors the Com- 
mittee gave attention to the problems of protecting 
aging people from indiscriminate and unnecessary 
commitment to mental hospitals and arranging for 
their release as promptly as possible when treatment 
is no longer necessary. Although one of the pamphlets 
in the series on “How Public Welfare Serves Aging 
People” had been on this particular subject, the Com- 
mittee recommended that APWA give further atten- 
tion to these problems and call them to the attention 
of the appropriate authorities as well as encourage 
measures which would deal adequately with them. 
The Board of Directors, at its meeting in December, 
accepted this special progress report and expressed 
the hope that the Committee would develop further 
information and material on this subject. 

The Assistant Director staffed this Committee dur- 
ing 1954. Through the activities of the Committee 
and the staff, APWA has been able to provide needed 
leadership to the public welfare field in initiating o 
extending programs which provide services to the 
aging. Much more direct assistance in the form of 
specialized consultation to public welfare agencies 
is needed, however, in making the best use of avail- 
able community resources and developing needed 
services. 


Civil Defense and Public Welfare 


Through a special grant from the Field Foundation 
the Association has been able to carry on activities 
in the area of civil defense and public welfare since 
1951. A special committee was established to focus 
on this important emergency area of welfare services. 

Attention was given in 1954 to the new dispersal 
policy which was established in order to save lives 
through dispersal and involved the care of the dis- 
persed population in the environment to which they 
go. The Committee recognized that this policy had 
far-reaching implications for local and state welfare 
agencies, since planning is based on the assumption 
that, in the event of attack, two-thirds of a target 
city would be ruined and that survivors and those 


removed will have to be cared for on many front! 

While the Committee awaited decisions during 19%: 
at the Federal level of government with respect 
the part which was to be played by public welfar 
agencies in civil defense, it urged action in keepin,| 
with earlier recommendations of APWA that eme: 
gency welfare activities be handled through the a} 
ready established public welfare departments, whic} 
serve all counties. Many states and localities wer} 
active in planning civil defense emergency welfar 
services but the country as a whole had as yet m 
well-coordinated program. The Federal Civil De 
fense Administration worked out plans for delegating 
specific activities to various Federal departments an¢ 
agencies including the Department of Health, Edu 
cation, and Welfare, effective July 1. 

At the end of the year the Chairman of the Civi 
Defense Committee recommended that the Com 
mittee be continued only until the materials relating 
to emergency welfare programs would be availabk 
from the Department of Health, Education, an¢ 
Welfare. In view of the fact that the Foundation 
funds for this purpose had been exhausted, and the 
Committee had served its major purpose, it was 
believed that it would not be necessary to continue 
this Committee after the delegation to the Depart 
ment had been implemented. Ongoing interests and 
responsibilities will be carried by other APWA com. 
mittees. 


Medical Care 


During 1954 the medical care consultation services, 
as well as the work of the Medical Care Committee, 
were financed in part by a special grant received from 
the Rockefeller Foundation through the Americas 
Public Health Association. 

After a conference of the American Hospital Asso- 
ciation in January 1953, for the purpose of estab 
lishing a series of principles governing hospital pay- 
ment by a third party, the Medical Care Committee 
appointed a special Subcommittee on Principles of 
Hospital Payment to study the principles coming 
forth from that conference. The final report of the 
Subcommittee was accepted at the spring meeting oj 
the Medical Care Committee and in June, 1954, : 
statement was issued making the Committee’s com} 
ments regarding these principles available to th¢ 
agency members of the Association. 

Another subcommittee appointed in 1953 continued 
to work on a statement to establish the functions ol 
medical social workers in public welfare agencies 
with particular reference to responsibilities in admin 
istration, consultation, supervision, community rela 
tionship, staff development, and in-service training 
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Members of the Medical Care Committee, as well 
as the Medical Care Consultant, represented the Asso- 
ciation on a Joint Conference Committee on Medical 
Care for the Indigent which is made up of the 
American Medical, Hospital, Dental, Public Health, 
and Public Welfare Associations. The activities of 
this Joint Committee will continue in 1955. The staff 
members of the respective organizations assumed 
responsibility for drafting a joint statement repre- 
senting the basic principles which all of the organ- 
izations believe should govern the development of tax- 
supported medical care programs for the needy. 

During 1954 the Association continued to partici- 
pate in the Inter-Association Committee on Health, 
which is composed of representatives of the American 
Medical, Dental, Hospital, Nurses, Public Health, and 
Public Welfare Associations. This Committee now 
meets once a year in order to discuss mutual inter- 
ests in the health field. 

The Medical Care Committee was especially con- 
cerned in 1954 with the area of rehabilitation and gave 
attention to the vocational rehabilitation act and 
related programs which might be considered as re- 
sources to welfare agencies. It recognized that public 
welfare agencies, over a long period of time, have 
been giving rehabilitation services but that the need 
for an increase in such services was evident. Accord- 
ingly, the Committee drafted a statement entitled 
“The Place of Rehabilitation in the Public Welfare 
Program.” Consideration was given later to com- 
bining this statement with a statement to be devel- 
oped by the Policy Committee on prevention of need, 
but it was finally agreed at the end of the year 
that a special statement on rehabilitation would be 
useful. It is hoped that this policy statement will be 
available to the membership early in 1955. 

Another area of interest to the Medical Care Com- 
mittee is that of medical and health service in public 
child welfare service programs. Near the end of the 
year a temporary subcommittee was appointed for 
the purpose of exploring the needs for improved 
and coordinated medical and social services for chil- 
dren. The Medical Care Committee will work jointly 
with the Committee on Services to Children in this 
activity. 

During 1954 the APWA Medical Care Consultant 
and the Staff Director of the APHA Subcommittee 
on Medical Care continued to make joint visits to 
local and state health and welfare agencies for the 
purpose of studying interrelationships in health and 
welfare programs. 

A series of pamphlets on “The Role of the State 
Public Assistance Agency in Medical Care,” which 





was begun in 1953, was continued in 1954. Additional 
pamphlets in the series will be issued in 1955. The 
Association has maintained relationships with other 
national organizations in the health field, in addition 
to joint committee participation, through the activities 
of the Medical Care Consultant. One of these organ- 
izations is the Commission on Chronic Illness, of 
which APWA was a founder. The Medical Care 
Consultant assumed some staff responsibility for the 
Commission’s Conference on the Care of the Long- 
Term Patient, which was held in January. The Con- 
sultant also provided consultation to a number of 
public welfare agencies concerned with medical care 
programs and prepared an article, “Medical Assist- 
ance Programs,” which appeared in the June issue 
of the Social Service Review. 


Services to Children 


In 1953, for the first time in a number of years, 
the Association was able, through a special grant 
from the Field Foundation, to have a Child Welfare 
Consultant on its staff. During 1954, under the lead- 
ership of the Consultant, the Association’s program 
and activities in the field of child welfare were ex- 
panded. The Committee on Services to Children, 
which is the standing committee in this particular 
area, is staffed by the Child Welfare Consultant. 

The active participation on the Committee of mem- 
bers representing other national agencies and organ- 
izations has fostered a closer working relationship 
with these organizations as well as wider interchange 
of information and viewpoints, At the same time 
the work of the Child Welfare consultant has strength- 
ened the relationships with other organizations and 
agencies. 

Jointly with the Committee on Social Work Edu- 
cation and Personnel, the Committee developed a 
statement on “The Child Welfare Worker Job in 
the Public Welfare Agency,” which was approved 
by the Board of Directors and published in June. 

The Committee was interested, especially in 1954, 
in juvenile delinquency. Late in 1953, the Consultant 
was loaned for a period of time to the Senate Judi- 
ciary’s Subcommittee to Investigate Juvenile Delin- 
quency to work with the staff on this important 
problem, and in 1954 he testified on behalf of APWA 
before this Subcommittee. The Committee on Serv- 
ices to Children developed a policy statement on 
“Public Welfare Responsibility in the Prevention 
and Treatment of Juvenile Delinquency,” which was 
approved by the Board of Directors in June and pub- 
lished in the July issue of Public Welfare. There 
have been many evidences of the usefulness, as well 
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as the impact, of the positions taken in this statement. 

Through subcommittees, the Committee on Services 
to Children has given more attention to several sig- 
nificant topics. One of these is services to children in 
their own homes, which the Committee considers to 
be one of the most important aspects of programs 
for children. Another subcommittee is studying the 
place of research in public child welfare programs. 
The Committee believes that there is a need for a 
review of those aspects of research which would result 
in the development of material that would be helpful 
to operating agencies. 

Jointly with the Medical Care Committee, this 
Committee is giving attention to medical and health 
services in child welfare and the relationships between 
medical and social services in work with unmarried 
mothers. A fourth subcommittee is developing a policy 
statement on the content of public child welfare pro- 
grams to complement and supplement the statement 
on the child welfare worker’s job. The Association 
feels that such a statement has long been needed as 
a means for setting forth the factors that compose an 
adequate program for public child welfare services. 

In addition to these special projects the Committee 
has given attention to a proposal for interstate com- 
pacts for the return of juveniles and to various Fed- 
eral legislative proposals in the child welfare field. 

APWA believes that such committee work has a 
real value as a forum for the exchange of information 
and opinion relating to the developments in public 
child welfare services throughout the country. Hence, 
the Committee minutes, since the spring meeting, 
have been distributed to all state child welfare direc- 
tors, thus providing a broader dissemination of the 
information brought forth at the meetings and mak- 
ing the work of the Committee more widely known. 

In addition to the staff responsibility for the Com- 
mittee activities, the Child Welfare Consultant has 
served as a liaison with such organizations as the 
Child Welfare League, the National Probation and 
Parole Association, and other national organizations 
representing related fields. He has also been able to 
give consultation services on public child welfare 
programs to a number of state and local agencies. 

Other major activities of the Child Welfare Con- 
sultant during 1954 were participation in a confer- 
ence on children of migrant workers held by the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; the 
National Conference on Juvenile Delinquency called 
by Secretary Hobby; and the meeting of the Advisory 
Committee to the Bureau of Public Assistance on its 
study of absent fathers in ADC. An article by the 
Consultant, “Public Welfare Services for Children,” 
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appeared in the February issue of the journal of the 
Council of State Governments. 


Social Work Education and Personnel 


The Committee on Social Work Education and 
Personnel has been staffed for the last several years 
by the Consultant on Professional Services. This 
Committee is widely representative of the schools 
and operating agencies and has served as a forum 
for the ideas and opinions of those who are actively 
interested in the education of public welfare per- 
sonnel, personnel standards and practices, and recruit- 
ment. 

A brochure, “Your Future in Public Welfare,” was 
developed near the end of 1953 and issued in 1954 
to be used in the recruitment of staff for public 
welfare agencies. This publication has proved to be 
of wide interest and usefulness. A number of public 
welfare agencies have purchased large supplies for 
use in their recruitment programs and for presenting 
the public welfare field as a career to high school and 
college students. Copies were given to the Council 
on Social Work Education to be included in a kit 
on social work careers. 

Two subcommittees began work on the description 
of the jobs of the local public welfare director and the 
casework supervisor. These statements, on which 
the Committee will continue to work in 1955, would 
add to the series which was begun with “The Public 
Assistance Worker.” In 1954 a statement on “The 
Child Welfare Worker Job in the Public Welfare 
Agency” was completed jointly with the Committee 
on Services to Children and received Board approval. 





Both of these statements already issued have been | 


useful to both public welfare agencies and schools of 
social work. 

During 1954 the Committee began the collection of 
material in the area of audio-visual aids for in-service 


training in connection with its general interest in | 
various media for staff development. The work of | 
this special subcommittee also will be continued in | 


1955. 

Another subcommittee was appointed to attempt 
to determine the number of currently employed public 
welfare staff who would have the qualifications and 
would be interested in graduate work, if courses were 
available in the area where the worker is employed. 


The Committee has continued during 1954 to serve | 


as liaison between the Association and the Council 
on Social Work Education. This has been accom- 
plished through the chairman and staff representa- 
tive, as well as through other members of the Com- 
mittee. The Association was represented at the an- 
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nual meeting of the Council on Social Work Educa- 
tion by the Consultant on Professional Services. The 
Executive Director of the Council on Social Work 
Education met with the Committee during 1954 and 
it is hoped that he or a representative of the Council 
will continue to meet with the Committee. In con- 
nection with its work with the Council, the Com- 
mittee has been delegated the responsibility of making 
recommendations to the Director and the Executive 
Committee of the Association for nominations to the 
Council on Social Work Education. This responsi- 
bility was set up in the procedure developed by the 
Board of Directors when APWA assumed the re- 
sponsibility for nominating public agency representa- 
tives to the Council. 

At the request of the National Council of Local 
Public Welfare Administrators, which came to the 
Committee through the Board of Directors, the Com- 
mittee gave consideration to developing another re- 
cruitment brochure which would be designed pri- 
marily for high school students. The Committee 
decided, as a future project, to study the printed 
material now available to high school students specifi- 
cally dealing with the Social Security Act and public 
social services and to explore the possibility of pro- 
ducing other needed materials. 

In addition to the work with the Committee, the 
Consultant was active in in-service training through 
assuming responsibility for several special workshops 
and institutes and through consultation visits. She 
also handled many inquiries and requests for ma- 
terial for use in staff development programs. 

The Association’s activity in the area of personnel 
continued to grow during 1954, despite every effort 
to keep this on a limited basis. The number of in- 
quiries concerning potential staff increased consider- 
ably even though efforts were made primarily to 
refer those who were qualified for positions at the 
supervisory or administrative level. In addition to 
personnel inquiries, there were many letters asking 
for information pertaining to social work education, 
vocational guidance, and matters of administration 
and supervision. Whenever possible the Association 
provided the information requested or referred the 
inquirers to appropriate sources. Most of this work 
was carried on a part-time basis by the Consultant on 
Professional Services, who worked only approximately 
half time during 1954. 


Welfare Policy 


The year 1954 was an extremely active year in 
Federal legislation. For this reason the Welfare 
Policy Committee concentrated most of its attention 





on review of proposed legislation at the Federal level. 
At the meetings of the Committee, there were repre- 
sentatives from the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, who were helpful in discussing 
proposed measures. While the Committee members 
could not express the Association’s position on these 
legislative proposals, except as they fell within the 
framework of adopted policies, they were able to give 
some indication of the way in which public welfare 
people would react to such proposals. 

Following the adoption of the statement “Essentials 
of Public Welfare: A Statement of Principles” in 
1953, the Committee established a plan to issue a 
series of pamphlets which would amplify and imple- 
ment certain sections of this basic policy statement. 
The first of the series was issued that year. During 
1954 the Committee completed a statement on “The 
Place and Use of Citizen Boards and Advisory Com- 
mittees in Public Welfare,” which was approved by 
the Board of Directors in June and issued in pamphlet 
form. 

The Committee, believing that one of the impor- 
tant aspects of public welfare programs is the pre- 
vention of need, appointed a subcommittee to develop 
a statement on this subject. Consideration was given 
to combining this statement with one on rehabilitation 
produced by the Medical Care Committee, but as indi- 
cated above, it was finally decided that there should 
be two separate statements. It is hoped that the state- 
ment on prevention of need will be completed in 1955. 

As an outgrowth of the Committee’s recognition 
of the need for more emphasis on services in public 
welfare agencies, as public assistance caseloads reflect 
the extension of social insurance, a subcommittee 
was set up in 1954 to draft a statement on “Ex- 
panding Services in Public Welfare.” The Committee 
hopes to complete this statement in 1955. 

The Committee, recognizing the increased attention 
being given by Congressional and Executive Com- 
missions and Committees to the area of grants-in-aid, 
believed that it was important for the Association to 
develop a basic policy statement on grants-in-aid. 
The work to date of the Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations and pertinent legislation pro- 
posed during the 83rd Congress were reviewed and 
a subcommittee was appointed to study the positions 
which APWA had already taken which would relate 
to grants-in-aid and to develop a current statement. 
It is anticipated that the final document will be ready 
for submittal to the Board of Directors during 1955. 

Again in 1954 the Association was represented by 
members of the Policy Committee at a meeting called 
by the Council of State Governments to discuss uni- 
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form reciprocal state legislation for the support of 
dependents. Another subcommittee was appointed 
to explore with the Housing and Home Finance 
agency the problems of defining “earned income” as 
it affects the public assistance grant in establishing 
rental rates in low-cost housing and related problems 
as well as the problem of single person housing for 
old age assistance recipients. 


In addition to these areas of interest, the Committee 
also gave attention during the year to juvenile delin- 
quency, the distribution of surplus commodities to 
the needy, the proposed changes in formulas for 
public assistance and child welfare services, the 1954 
amendments to the Old Age and Survivors’ Insur- 
ance program, and other related health, education, 
and welfare legislation. The Committee also gave 
consideration to analysis and scrutiny of adminis- 
trative costs, state and Congressional action on these 
costs, and helpful procedures for dealing with this 
subject. 

The Committee found that “Essentials of Public 
Welfare” and “Next Steps for Action in the Field of 
Federal Welfare Policy” were particularly helpful in 
connection with the discussion and analysis of pending 
legislation before Congressional Committees. At all 
times the Committee kept in perspective various 
APWA policy statements and positions designed to 
improve the operation of public welfare programs at 
the Federal, state, and local level. 


The Policy Committee was staffed in 1954, as in 
previous years, by the Washington Representative. 


Other National Activities 


In addition to the work of the Committees already 
discussed, the Association was active in 1954 in a 
number of other areas, For example, APWA was 
especially interested in the 1954 amendments to the 
Social Security Act because of its long record favoring 
the expansion and improvement of the Old Age and 
Survivors’ Insurance program. For this reason, the 
Association gave active support to H. R. 9366, which 
extended coverage of OASI to about ten million addi- 
tional persons, increased benefits, provided for the 
“freezing” of benefits of certain disabled people, and 
carried several other useful amendments to the basic 
Act. The Director and the Chairman of the Na- 
tional Council of State Public Assistance and Welfare 
Administrators testified at the hearings on this legis- 
lation, which were held by the House Committee on 
Ways and Means and the Senate Finance Committee. 
Several other state public welfare leaders testified at 
the Senate hearings. Many other public welfare rep- 
resentatives communicated with their Congressional 
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representatives by personal contact or mail, thus | 
giving wide evidence of public welfare’s belief in | 


the value of an expanded social insurance program. 
APWA members believe that this legislation will go 
far toward meeting one of the major and long-time 
objectives of the Association. 

Through written statements APWA went on record 
in favor of low-cost public housing and submitted 
testimony concerning other measures of major con- 
cern to public welfare. 

The Washington Representative served as the Asso- 
ciation’s liaison with Federal agencies and Congres- 
sional committees and commissions. She worked with 
other national organizations and particularly with the 
staff people of these organizations who were giving 
special attention to Federal legislation. She handled 
voluntinous correspondence concerning legislative de- 
velopments and prepared the major portion of each 
“Letter to Members.” In addition a number of special 
informational bulletins were sent to agency members 
and other requests were handled by telephone or wire. 

Through the Washington office, the Association 
kept in constant touch with the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and other Federal 
agencies concerned with public welfare. There were 
also appropriate contacts made with the Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations, on whose Welfare 
Committee several APWA members served. At the 
request of the Commission, APWA submitted ma- 
terials setting forth its policy positions on grants-in-aid. 





Contacts were also maintained with other commissions 


and committees as well as with the Congress, in 


order that the Association might carry on its role of | 


representing the public welfare field on the national | 


scene. The Association thus continued its responsi- 
bility of serving as the spokesman for public welfare 
and of keeping the membership informed concerning 
developments in Washington. 


Ways oF RENDERING SERVICE 


APWA has a number of media for rendering 
service to its membership and carrying out its basic 
objectives within the framework of its program and 
staff and financial resources. 


Committees 


As is evident from the first part of this report, one 
of the most important ways in which the Association 
serves its membership and the total field of public 
welfare is through its committee work. Through 
APWA, public welfare gives expression to its prin- 
ciples and objectives. The committees serve as a 
forum for the exchange of ideas and experiences 
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as well as a device for developing statements of policy 
for the use of agencies and individuals at all levels 
of government. 


In addition to the committees which have already 
been discussed, the Association had several other com- 
mittees actively at work during the year. Each of 
the six regional conferences had a program planning 
committee, which was responsible for working out 
the arrangements for the conference and for plan- 
ning the program. The Nominating Committee pre- 
pared a slate of officers, members-at-large, and regional 
Board members for the election which took place near 
the end of the year. 


The National Membership Committee continued to 
carry out its basic function of promoting the support 
of the Association through agency and individual 
members. This Committee was active on the na- 
tional, state, and local level, as well as through re- 
gional chairmen who helped in the sharing of ideas 
and experiences in the promotion of membership. 
Additional promotional material was developed, in- 
cluding an explanation of the increase in fees and a 
statement on “Why Agency Membership in APWA” 
which sets forth many of the intangible advantages 
of membership. The leadership of this Committee 
is reflected by the upward trend, during 1954, of mem- 
bership funds. 


Councils 


A new council, the National Council of Public 


in | Welfare Board Members, received Board recognition 


- of | 


during 1954. This new Council brought to four the 
number of approved Councils witthin the Association, 
the other three being: the National Council of State 
Public Assistance and Welfare Administrators, the 
National Council of Local Public Welfare Adminis- 
trators, and the National Council of Field Representa- 
tives. Several other groups within the welfare field 
have shown an interest in forming councils. 


Only regional meetings of the councils were held 
in 1954, with the exception of the National Council 
of State Public Assistance and Welfare Adminis- 
trators, which held a special meeting in Washington 
on October 18, at the time all state directors were 
called to Washington for a meeting with the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. Regular 
national meetings of the Councils are held at the 
time of the meeting of the Biennial Round Table, 
which did not meet in 1954. At the regional confer- 
ences, however, the councils had meetings which pro- 





vided opportunity for discussions of the interests and 
| problems which the members of Councils have in 
| common. 


The National Council of State Public Assistance 
and Welfare Administrators was concerned primarily, 
in 1954, with proposed Federal legislation. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Council, together with 
several officers of the Association, met when requested 
by the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
or the Commissioner of Social Security to discuss 
mutual problems and areas of common interest. This 
Committee was set up at the request of the Assistant 
Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, who has responsibility for Federal-State 
relations. The Committee, through a series of memo- 
randa, sought to keep all state administrators informed 
of the discussions with the Department and to secure 
the ideas and suggestions of the state administrators 
so that they could be conveyed to the Department. 


The National Council of Local Public Welfare 
Administrators during 1954 operated through six spe- 
cial committees which were set up on a regional basis. 
These Committees, each assigned to a region as 
established by APWA, covered the following areas: 
Public Relations, Interpretation, and Education in 
Public Welfare; Administrative Costs in Public Wel- 
fare; State Organizations of Local Welfare Admin- 
istrators; Local Administrators’ Participation in 
APWA; Evaluation of the National Council of 
Local Public Welfare Administrators; and Local- 
State-Federal Relations. At the December meeting 
of the Board of Directors the Council requested Board 
approval of a plan for sending out a special brochure 
to all local administrators which would describe the 
activities of the Council. The Board agreed that 
such a brochure might be distributed after clearance 
with the Executive Committee of the Board. The 
Council agreed to secure special funds necessary for 
producing and mailing the brochure. 


The National Council of Field Representatives 
during 1954 placed emphasis on developing programs 
on a regional basis. The Executive Committee of the 
Council agreed during the year to give special atten- 
tion to re-defining the membership of the Council 
and to the promotion of membership. The Chairman 
kept in close touch with each regional field repre- 
sentative chairman and assisted in planning the re- 
gional meetings. Also it was recognized that since 
a number of the members of the Council are not 
able to attend the regional and national meetings 
it would be helpful if plans could be worked ‘out 
for activities on the state level. The Executive Com- 
mittee agreed to give special consideration to this 
possibility. 

Since the National Council of Public Welfare Board 
Members did not receive official recognition until 
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June of 1954, the Council was concerned primarily 
during the first part of the year with its organization. 
Officers were elected and a constitution and by-laws 
were drawn up at the time of the Biennial Round 
Table Conference in 1953 to be submitted with a 
petition for council status to the Board of Directors. 
The activities during the year were centered primarily 
in the meetings at the regional conferences and in the 
stimulation of membership in this new council. The 
board members have indicated that they feel a real 
need for a council and they believe that as the council 
develops in program and in number of members it 
will become more active and useful to APWA and to 
the total field of public welfare. 


Conferences 


The Association’s extensive conference program is 
another effective means of communication between its 
members and therefore of service to them. The con- 
ferences serve as a useful medium for the exchange 
of ideas and experience, improvement in programs, 
and communication on an informal basis among the 
members. 


No national meeting was held in 1954. There were, 
however, six regional conferences which a total of 
3,148 people attended. 

The major responsibilities for regional conference 
program planning are carried by the host and the 
conference committee. The Association is indebted 
to the conference committees, as well as to the hosts, 
for the excellent programs and the great amount of 
time and effort which goes into these regional confer- 
ences. 

There are many evidences of recent growth in the 
scope and quality of the programs of the regional 
conferences. The regional conference bulletins furnish 
to all members a summarized report, in newsletter 
form, of the highlights of each conference. 

The regional conferences have shown a noticeable 
trend during the last two years toward an improve- 
ment in the quality and coverage of child welfare 
subjects in their programs. More child welfare people 
are attending and participating in these conferences, 
and at each conference the child welfare personnel 
have held special group meetings for the purpose of 
discussing the problems and developments of current 
interest in public child welfare. 

There has also been greater emphasis recently on 
programs relating to the aging and to medical care 
for the needy. Reports on current legislation have 
helped to keep the membership informed of develop- 
ments and to give the members an opportunity to 
share their reactions to legislative proposals. 


PUBLIC WELFARE 


More careful planning has gone into the Council 
and special group meetings held at regional confer. 
ences. Better programs at these meetings have con. 
tributed toward the over-all interest and value of the 
conferences. 

The Field Secretary on Conferences and Local 
Administration carried the major staff responsibility 
for the regional conferences in 1954. He served as 
the liaison with the conference committees and helped 
in every way possible in the development of the pro- 
grams as well as in the arrangements for the con- 
ferences. 

The Association also participated in other confer- 
ences. A consultation booth was maintained at the 
National Conference of Social Work in Atlantic City 
and there was also a hotel headquarters in order that 
members might be served more effectively. A number 
of meetings as well as consultation conferences were 
held in the booth and at the hotel headquarters, Staff 
members in special areas, as indicated previously, 
attended the meetings and conferences of other na- 
tional organizations, such as the Child Welfare 
League, the American Public Health Association, the 
Council on Social Work Education, the American 
Society for Public Administration, a mental health 
conference of the Council of State Governments, con- 
ferences on aging, and others. 


Publications 


During the last two or three years the Association 
has been able to expand its publication program so 
that it now has many more current publications of 
special interest and usefulness to the field. In 1954 
agency and individual members received the quarterly 
journal, Public Welfare, nine issues of the “Letter 


to Members,” six regional conference bulletins, and 


the list of all APWA committees. Agency members, 
in addition, received the Public Welfare Directory, all 
of the special publications and several miscellaneous 
publications and communications. 

Special emphasis was placed on improvement of 
the contents of the journal during 1954 in order that 
there might be a better exchange of ideas, tech- 
niques, and experiences through the articles which 
appeared in this journal. A wide variety of aspects 
of the field of public welfare was covered. 

The “Letter to Members,” which carried news of 
special significance to the public welfare field con 
cerning legislative and other developments in Wash 
ington, was prepared by the Washington Representa- 
tive. In addition, a section prepared by the Director 
gave other news of interest to the members including 
the activities of the Association’s committees and staff. 
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The regional conference bulletins were prepared 
by a conference reporter in the respective regions. 
They were designed to give a summary report on 
the program and activities at the conferences. 


The fifteenth annual edition of the Public Welfare 
Directory was published on March 1. Change notices 
were issued from time to time during the year in 
order to keep the information up to date for the 
purchasers and agency members. These changes in- 
cluded administrative and personnel changes occur- 
ring after the Directory was printed. 


In addition to these regular publications, there were 
special publications as mentioned in the discussion of 
the various areas of service. These included the series 
on “The Role of the State Public Assistance Agency 
in Medical Care,” the series on “How Public Welfare 
Serves Aging People,” the various policy statements, 
and a job description. 

There were also during the year some special com- 
munications to certain groups of members providing 
current information concerning developments of spe- 
cial interest to them. These included, especially, de- 
velopments in Washington which were of concern 
to special states or to particular levels of government. 

The Association is pleased that it has been able to 
expand its publication program. There is still need 
for a wider variety and greater volume of material 
and some of the available material should be brought 
up to date. It is hoped that in the future the Asso- 
ciation will be able to give more attention to publica- 
tions which are so vitally needed by public welfare 
agencies and by those interested in the field and 
preparing for work in it. 


Staff 


In 1954 the Association had on its staff a Director, 
Assistant Director, Washington Representative, Con- 
sultant on Professional Services (part time), Medical 
Care Consultant, Child Welfare Consultant, Field Sec- 
retary on Conferences and Local Administration, 
Administrative Assistant, Membership Secretary, and 
office staff. At the end of the year the Assistant 
Director resigned to accept another position. 

The present staff is not adequate to enable the 
Association to perform all of the services for which 
it receives requests and which it recognizes to be 
needed in the field. APWA has been pleased, how- 
ever, to have a larger staff than was possible several 
years ago and it hopes to be able to add new staff 
members as funds permit. 


Consultation Service 


Since the Association staff has grown somewhat, 





it has been possible to give more consultation service 
to members. This service is provided on both a 
formal field trip basis and through informal discus- 
sions at committee meetings, regional conferences, 
and other meetings. Although it was not possible 
for the staff to visit every state, territory, common- 
wealth, and province during 1954, all regions were 
reached and, through the meetings at which members 
were in attendance, practically all sections received 
some special consultation from the APWA staff. 
During the year the staff traveled a total of 96,012 
miles and spent 403 days in the field. 

The Consultant on Professional Services conducted 
four institutes and workshops during the year. Other 
staff members also conducted special institutes and 
made speeches at meetings and conferences. 


In these various contacts with public welfare agen- 
cies and workers, the Association is able to carry 
out one of its basic functions, namely serving as a 
clearinghouse for information. Not only do the staff 
members draw on their own experiences, but also 
they are able to carry from one agency to another 
the experiences of the operating agencies in dealing 
with particular problems and programs. 


Inquiries and Loan Library 


The inquiries received during 1954 continued to 
increase over the number received in previous years. 
These inquiries were in a wide variety of fields. In 
some cases the staff called on various members, who 
had had recent useful experience with the particular 
questions, to provide information. In others they were 
able to give the information requested or to send 
materials from the Association’s loan library which 
would be useful. The loan library material was built 
up during the year through the help of agencies 
which had published materials of special significance. 
The Association continued its efforts to gather ma- 
terials which would be of general interest to the mem- 
bership. 


Board of Directors 


The Board of Directors is widely representative of 
the membership because of the way in which it is 
elected: the officers and four members-at-large elected 
by the total membership; two representatives from 
each region; and the chairmen of the national councils. 

The Board members, in representing the member- 
ship, determine the policies of the Association and 
adopt the budget under which it must operate. Dur- 
ing 1954 the Board of Directors held two meetings: 
on June 4 and December 3 and 4. 
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FINANCING THE SERVICES TO THE MEMBERSHIP 


While some of the services of the Association during 
1954 were partially financed by special Foundation 
grants, all of these grants expired at the end of 1954, 
with the exception of a small grant for work in the 
field of aging and a small balance in the account for 
child welfare consultation. 


The basic operating budget of the Association was 
financed primarily in 1954 by membership dues paid 
by agencies and individuals, with some income from 
publications, consultation service, and miscellaneous 
sources. The total income for the year 1954 for the 
general budget was $150,149.89. Of this total $104,- 
395.08 came from individual and agency membership 
dues, or approximately 70 per cent. This was the first 
time in the history of the Association that the income 
from membership exceeded $100,000 in a year. 

The year 1954 was the first year that the Association 
operated under the increased membership dues estab- 
lished by the Board of Directors effective January 1, 
1954. During this period the income from member- 
ship increased considerably. The renewal rate for 
individual members was approximately the same as 
in previous years which immediately followed an in- 
crease in dues. There was, however, a slight drop 
in total membership, probably as a result of this 
increase. At the end of the year there were evidences 
that the membership was again picking up and that 
the year 1955 would show a marked increase in 
membership. The Association is indebted to the 
Membership Committee for its excellent work in 
keeping up and increasing this level of membership 
support. 

The Membership Committee decided, at the end 
of 1954, that special attention should be given to the 
quota and goal system which had been in operation 
for some time. Accordingly, a special subcommittee 
was appointed to study this question, as well as the 
total dues structure, and to report at the first meet- 
ing of the Membership Committee in 1955. It was 
anticipated that the basis for setting quotas and 
goals would be revised. In the meantime the Com- 
mittee continued to promote both agency and indi- 
vidual membership. It gave full recognition to the 
fact that agency membership is the most stable 
source of income for the Association, although indi- 
vidual members are needed in order that there may 
be full participation of public welfare workers and 
that the Association may truly represent public 
welfare workers as their national spokesman. 


CoNcLUSION 
As the Association looks toward its twenty-fifth 


anniversary in 1955, it can take pride in its record 
of achievement over the last twenty-four years. 

While the Association continues to be aware of 
its current inability to reach all of its members 
directly and to provide a total service program, it is 
fully conscious of the importance of the membership 
which largely determines the extent to which APWA 
can and should move forward. The Association tries 
to adapt its program as the interests and needs of 
the field change and as different emphases are 
placed on the various aspects of public welfare. All 
of its activities, however, must fall within the frame- 
work of available funds and staff. This is inescap- 
ably true in spite of the fact that the Association is 
aware of its greatest asset—an active participating 
membership. 

The Association is alert to the need for more 
research and more printed materials in the public 
welfare field. It feels a responsibility for leading in 
the development of such materials. The Association 
is aware also of the need for better public relations 
and interpretation of public welfare programs. 
Greater returns can be expected as it is possible to 
devote more staff time to developing materials and 
techniques in the area of public welfare services. 

The membership has given evidence of its desire 
for more consultation services and the Association is 
keenly aware of the need for additional program 
specialists who would make possible such expanded 
service. There is also need for promoting more 
citizen participation at the national, state, and local 
levels. 

The members have indicated over a period of years 
their belief that more emphasis should be placed on 
the service aspects of public welfare programs. The 
Association realizes its responsibility to assist agen- 
cies in working out programs for providing needed 
services, preventive and rehabilitative, and in acting 
as a clearinghouse for the exchange of experience 
in this important area. 

Likewise, APWA sees its responsibility to partici- 
pate more actively in international welfare programs. 
The number of foreign visitors to both the Chicago 
and Washington offices and the many requests for 
materials underline this responsibility. It is hoped 
the Association will soon be able to find means to 
move more effectively in this direction. 

Frequently requests come to the Association to 
assist with surveys in the welfare field, loan staff, 
suggest competent personnel which might be secured 
on a short time basis, or to review and comment on 
public welfare surveys. While the Association is not 


(Continued on page 124) 
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GENERAL OPERATIONS 


Income 


Balance Carried Forward 
Membership Dues 
Publication Sales 
Advertising... 
Coetereaces............................ 
Surveys and Honorariums 
Miscellameouss.nnccccccsseseenen 


Total Income 


Expenses 


Salaries 


Office Expenseeg.................. 
Building Service......... 
= 


Dues and Library... ccc ae 


Publications... 
Membership Maintenance... 


Accounting Ser vice.....ccccccscsicesssesees sneer serene se 
sitchin cectensnsalaibuantiaicndslon 


Committee Work 
Total Expenseg......... 


Excess of Income over Expense 


Social Security Contributions... cscssnenssnnnnesnenneseniee 
ita chinensis ocala 


Less Transfer to Working Capital... 


Balance Carried Forward 


SPECIAL PROJECTS 


Aging 
Balance Carried Forward 
Income (Doris Duke Foundation) 


NTS ET ee CE CI Te ee Nee 
EE ee Ee ee ee aR Ee 


EEITISE ie ee ee oe eee et we ae Pee 
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AMERICAN PUBIWE 
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Financial State 


$ 11,000.00 
104,395.08 
23,643.74 
1,097.75 
7,275.00 
2,422.38 
315.94 


$150,149.89 


$ 75,620.47 
1,180.03 
1,909.29 
8,798.46 
4,969.33 
3,451.44 
1,186.07 

18,015.94 
3,973.46 
895.00 
7,636.43 
1,660.21 


$129.296.13 


20,853.76 
1,853.76 


$ 19,000.00 


$ 8,888.36 
5,000.00 


$ 13,888.36 
6,167.99 


$ 7,720.37 
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tate 


.00 
5.08 
74 
75 
5.00 
38 
94 
).89 


).47 
).03 
).29 
3.46 
).33 
| .44 
5.07 
5.94 
5.46 
5.00 
9.43 
).21 


5.13 


5. 76 
3.76 


).00 


3.36 
).00 


3.36 
7.99 


).37 





1954 


Child Welfare 


Balance Carried Forward (Field Foundation) 
Expenses... spaieseaiielimeailieatealogntind ‘ 


Balance... 


Civil Defense and Public Welfare 


Balance Carried Forward — sienna 
Expenses........ 


Balance... 


Medical Care 


Balance Carried Forward... 


Income (Rockefeller Foundation through American Public Health 
Association) 


So OE ee OT eT Ee EE 
Expenses 


ee ea en any See Te ae Tere ae 


I cia cnnnnniosiciiiegniciindnomi ie ionnunmcciisibeeeiareliialan 
Working Capital 
Aging Project AAs eginieetaeciabeerttt vail 
T_T ee ee eee 


Summary of Fund Balances as of December 31, 1954 


Balances Represented By: 


Ne I is ascieltciciehraenvinsinitenen tins aiianeninidennsieiaieseisiniideation 
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$ 15,316.60 
10,961.32 


$ 4,355.28 


$ 312.31 
312.31 


$ 640.88 


12,591.41 


$ 13,232.29 
13,232.29 


$ 19,000.00 
11,672.76 
7,720.37 
4,355.28 


$ 42,748.41 


$ 44,095.66 
357.04 
*1,704.29 


$ 42,748.41 





CHARLES I. SCHOTTLAND 





The OASI Disability Freeze 


Public welfare personnel will be interested in this description of the purpose 
and administration of the new disability freeze program, and the way in 
which it will help disabled persons to receive rehabilitation services. The 
author, Charles I. Schottland, is Commissioner of Social Security. 


1954 Amendments to the Social Security Act 

became effective. Disabled workers may now 
have their Old Age and Survivors Insurance rights 
maintained—“frozen”—during the period that total 
disability prevents them from working. In effect, 
they will be given a “waiver of premium,” analogous 
to the disability waiver of premium commonly pro- 
vided in private life insurance contracts. Eligibility 
for retirement and survivors benefits that they have 
earned up to the time they became totally disabled 
will be preserved, and the amount of their own re- 
tirement benefits and the benefits payable to their 
survivors will not be sharply reduced by an extended 
period of total disability. 

The freeze is a major step forward in aiding the dis- 
abled, not only because it protects OASI rights but also 
because, for the first time, it will make it possible to 
identify and bring to the attention of state rehabilita- 
tion agencies many thousands of disabled persons 
who otherwise would remain unknown to them. The 
freeze will make a significant contribution to the 
attainment of the objective of the President and the 
Congress to restore more of the nation’s disabled to 
gainful work.’ 


(} Nn Jury 1 the “disability freeze” provisions of the 


The freeze also will have an immediate and con- 
tinuing effect in helping to reduce dependence on 
public assistance. This will result from the higher 
OASI benefits that will be payable to retired workers 
who are totally disabled before reaching age 65 and 
to their wives. Survivors benefits payable to the 
widows and children of disabled workers who die 
in the future also will be substantially higher as the 
result of the freeze. 

To be eligible for the freeze a disabled person must 
have the equivalent of 5 years of work covered by 
OASI during the 10 year period before his disability 
began, and the equivalent of 1% years of covered 


work during the 3 year period before disability. Dis- 
ability is defined in the law as “. . . (A) inability to 
engage in any substantial gainful activity by reason 
of any medically determinable physical or mental 
impairment which can be expected to result in death 
or to be of long-continued and indefinite duration, or 
(B) blindness; and the term ‘blindness’ means central 
visual acuity of 5/200 or less in the better eye with 
the use of a correcting lens. An eye in which the 
visual field is reduced to 5 degrees or less concentric 
contraction shall be considered for the purpose of 
this paragraph as having a central visual acuity of 
5/200 or less.” The law also defines the term “period 
of disability” as a “. . . continuous period of not less 
than six full calendar months. . .” 

Retired workers now on the old age assistance rolls 
who were totally disabled for 6 months or more be- 
fore reaching age 65 will, in many instances, be eligi- 
ble for an increase in their OASI benefit. A person 
who meets the work requirements and the definition 
of disability for the freeze may establish a period of 
disability if he has been disabled continuously up to 
the time he files an application for the freeze or until 
July 1, 1955, whichever is later. In an extreme case 
an individual might establish a period of disability 
extending back as far as the 4th quarter of 1941 (the 
first time he could have met the requirement of 5 
years of work covered by OASI). The following 
example shows how the freeze might operate in such 
a “backlog” case: 


Mr. Smith, who is now receiving old-age assist- 





*The disability freeze is one of three measures passed by Con- 
gress in 1954, directed at aiding disabled people in our population. 
A second is the expansion and improvement of the vocational re- 
habilitation program including increased federal appropiations 
made available to states for vocational rehabilatation so that many 
more disabled persons can be rehabilitated and returned to produc- 
tive activity. The third involves the earmarking of federal funds 
available to the states for surveying the need for rehabilitation fa- 
cilities and for the erection of rehabilitation centers. 
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ance to supplement his old-age insurance benefit, 
worked in a job covered by social security from its 
inception in 1937 until he was disabled in 1946. 
When he reached the age of 65 in 1952, the amount 
of his monthly payments had to be based on an 
average of earnings over the entire period from 
1937 to 1952. Since he had no earnings at all after 
he became disabled in 1946, the average of his 
earnings when taken over the entire period was low, 
and his benefit amounted to the minimum monthly 
payment of $30. Mr. Smith can apply for a determi- 
nation of his disability. This determination will 
freeze his earnings record as it was when he be- 
came disabled. His average monthly earnings will 
be recalculated, dropping the period after 1946 when 
he was disabled. In his case, this will mean an in- 
crease in his monthly payments to $50, beginning 
with the check for July 1955, the first month such 
increase can take effect. 


Another example will illustrate how the freeze 
will work in a case of a younger man, protecting 
both his eligibility for benefits as well as the amount 
of future benefit payments: 

Mr. Jones will not be 65 years old until 1968. He 
had jobs covered by social security from 1948 until 
1954 when he became totally disabled. He would 
need nine years of work under social security to 
receive retirement payments in 1968. With only 
six years of work under social security, Mr. Jones 
would not, under the old law, have been eligible 
for any payment when he reached age 65. Under 
the new law, Mr. Jones can apply to have his earn- 
ings record “frozen.” If he is never able to return 
to work, he can still obtain payments when he is 
65. If he dies, his widow and other eligible survivors 
are protected. Should Mr. Jones recover, the period 
of his disability will not be counted against him in 
determining how much working time he needs to 
meet the eligibility requirement or in calculating 
the amount of any payments.” 


FEDERAL-STATE ADMINISTRATION 


The freeze provisions of the Social Security Act are 
of further interest to persons in the welfare and re- 
habilitation fields because Congress provided for 
federal-state administration of the provisions. The 
law directs the Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to enter into agreements with 
state vocational rehabilitation agencies, or any other 
appropriate state agencies, to make determinations of 
disability for freeze purposes. The governors of the 
various states are responsible for designating the 
agency with which agreements shall be made. State 


agencies entering into such an agreement are paid 
the cost they incur, both direct and indirect, in devel- 
oping cases and making determinations. This arrange- 
ment differs from the usual federal-state relation- 
ships found in grant-in-aid programs in that OASI is 
a federal program and responsibility for its effective 
administration remains with the Secretary. 

While this method of administration poses many 
new problems and creates a new area of significant 
relationships that will need to be worked out, both 
OASI and state agencies are expected to derive sub- 
stantial advantages from the relationship. The skills 
and the established administrative organizations of 
state agencies will be made available to OASI; exist- 
ing relationship between the state agencies and the 
medical profession will be utilized. In addition to the 
advantage of securing early identification of disabled 
persons, state agencies will be able to utilize medical 
and vocational information in OASI case files in as- 
sessing the rehabilitation potential of disabled in- 
dividuals and planning services for them. Conversely, 
OASI will benefit in having access to medical and 
vocational information which may be in state agency 
files on freeze applicants. 

The advantages of this pattern of cooperative ad- 
ministration are perhaps better shown by an illustra- 
tion: 

John Jones, who has been disabled for at least 
six months and is unable to work, writes a post 
card to the OASI district office inquiring about 
the freeze. The district office asks him to complete 
an inquiry form, so it may identify and obtain his 
earnings record and determine whether he has met 
the necessary work requirements. Mr. Jones would 
also be asked whether he would consent to be re- 
ferred to the state vocational rehabilitation agency 
for possible rehabilitation services. If he appears 
eligible for the freeze he would be interviewed and 
then would be asked to have his doctor or the hos- 
pital from which he has received treatment submit 
a medical report describing the nature of his im- 
pairment and giving the date on which it began. 
This medical information, along with other avail- 
able information bearing on Mr. Jones’ employ- 
ability, work experience, education and training is 
then forwarded by the district office to the state 
agency making determinations of disability for 
OASI. The state agency would take whatever steps 
are required to complete the case work-up and to 





*The disability freeze makes no provision for the payment of 
cash benefits during a period of disability; instead it preserves rights 
to Old-Age and Survivors Insurance benefits. No payments can be 
made until a worker reaches age 65 or dies. 
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determine if Mr. Jones is disabled as defined ‘in the 
law. If necessary, the state agency might secure 
a medical examination to verify its findings on the 
case. Its determination is then sent to the OASI 
Division of Disability Operations in Baltimore, 
Maryland, for review and the preparation of a noti- 
fication to Mr. Jones concerning the disposition of 
his case. If he is found to be under a “disability,” 
his OASI rights will be “frozen” until such time as 
he recovers from his disability or he is able to return 
to substantial gainful work. 

If the state rehabilitation agency is the state 
agency designated to make determinations of dis- 
ability, it will, when it receives Mr. Jones’ case file 
from the OASI district office, also determine if he 
can be accepted for rehabilitation. In making this 
determination the rehabilitation agency may utilize 
the medical and vocational information in Mr. 
Jones’ OASI file. In addition, it may supplement 
the information in the file by medical examinations 
and tests to determine Mr. Jones’ work capacity. If 
it is found that rehabilitation is feasible, a plan will 
be developed for services to enable Mr. Jones to 
return to work. 

If the department of public welfare is the state 
agency designated to make disability determinations, 
the OASI district office would send the freeze file 
to that agency. If Mr. Jones had indicated his con- 
sent, a referral would be made for rehabilitation 
services to the state rehabilitation agency. The de- 
partment of public welfare, under arrangements 
made at the state level, would make available to the 
rehabilitation agency information in Mr. Jones’ 
OASI file to assist that agency in determining 
whether rehabilitation is feasible and to develop a 
rehabilitation plan. 


PLANNING FOR THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE FREEZE 


The experience of the state welfare departments in 
the administration of disability assistance has been 
useful in preparing for the administration of the dis- 
ability freeze. Planning for and getting the adminis- 
trative machinery for the program into operation has 
been a tremendous job for OASI and more recently 
for state agencies that have or will enter into agree- 
ments to make determinations of disability. A major 
phase of this work has been the development of stand- 
ards and guides for the use of state agencies and 
OASI in making determinations. Because OASI is a 
nation-wide contributory social insurance program 
it is essential to ensure that, insofar as practicable, 
disabled persons throughout the nation will receive 
equal treatment in the adjudication of their cases. The 


standards and guides are intended to make sure that 
determinations will all be made under the same set 
of rules. 

To assist in the development of pertinent medical 
standards and policies a Medical Advisory Committee 
to the Social Security Administration has been ap- 
pointed. This committee, composed of members of 
the medical and related professions having a common 
interest in the problems of the disabled, provides con- 
sultation on medical policies involved in securing dis- 
ability determinations and technical advice on the 
formulation of medical guides and standards. 

The following are members of the Medical Ad- 
visory Committee: 

Dr. J. Duffy Hancock, Chairman, President of the 
Southeastern Surgical Congress and Clinical Professor 
of Surgery at the University of Louisville School of 
Medicine, Louisville, Kentucky 

Miss Pearl Bierman, Medical Care Consultant, Ameri- 
can Public Welfare Association, Chicago, Illinois 
Dr. Philip D. Bonnet, Administrator, Massachusetts 
Memorial Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts 

Dr. Donald Covalt, Associate Professor, Department 
of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation, New York 
University College of Medicine, New York, New 
York 

Dr. Charles L. Farrell, President-elect of the Con- 
ference of Presidents and other Officers of State Medi- 
cal Associations, Pawtucket, Rhode Island 

Dr. J. S. Felton, Associate Professor, Department of 
Medicine and Department of Preventive Medicine, 
University of Oklahoma, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Dr. Herman E. Hilleboe, Commissioner, State De- 
partment of Health, Albany, New York 

Dr. Lemuel C. McGee, Medical Director, Hercules 
Powder Company, Wilmington, Delaware 

Dr. Kenneth E. McIntyre, Director, United Automo- 
bile Workers CIO Health Institute, Detroit, Michigan 
Dr. William A. Pettit, State Supervising Ophthal- 
mologist for the California Department of Public 
Welfare, Los Angeles, California 

Dr. Leo Price, Director, Union Health Center, In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, New 
York, New York 

Dr. William Harold Scoins, Chief Medical Director, 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Company, Fort 
Wayne 1, Indiana 

Carroll Shartle, Ph.D., Professor of Psychology and 
Executive Director of the Personnel Research Board, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

Mr. Byron Smith, Executive Secretary, Minneapolis 
Society for the Blind, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Dr. David Wade, Medical Consultant for the Texas 
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Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, Austin, Texas 

The Medical Advisory Committee is representative 
of experience in a variety of specialized fields of 
medical practice, public and private medical admin- 
istration, and social welfare services. An important 
phase of the Committee’s work is to help interpret 
policies and methods of operation to the public and 
to bring viewpoints of medical and other professional 
groups to the attention of responsible administrative 
officials. The inclusion of Miss Pearl Bierman of 
the APWA staff brings to the Committee experience 
and a point of view that helps to highlight the co- 
ordination needs of the disability freeze operations 
and related public assistance, social welfare, and medi- 
cal social work programs. 

The Committee has had several meetings with rep- 
resentatives of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. It reviewed the tentative administrative 
plans developed by OASI, including forms, pro- 
cedures, and policies of special medical interest. It 
also considered the proposed standards defining the 
criteria for interpretation and application of the defini- 
tion of disability in the law. These standards set forth 
specific medical criteria for evaluation of impairments 
in the several body systems and for combinations of 
impairments. They were approved as a basis for initial 
operations. 

The Committee has recommended the following 
points for further consideration by the Social Security 
Administration and by appropriate state agencies and 
non-governmental groups: 


State agencies responsible for the determination of 
disability should acquaint other state agencies 
with the content of the freeze program and solicit 
use of combined resources whenever possible to 
avoid duplication and decrease administrative 
costs. 

A trained person should be available at the state 
level of the agency making the disability determi- 
nation to explain to the applicant, whose appli- 
cation for a disability freeze has been disallowed 
on medical grounds, how his impairment may be 
corrected. 

Similarly, a trained person should be available so 
that, for those whose applications are disallowed, 
appropriate referral to other public agency re- 
sources for services or assistance can be made. 

Closer cooperation should be fostered between the 
health professions and the administration of tax- 
supported medical care programs for the indigent. 

State agencies responsible for the determination of 
disability should take the initiative in acquainting 
the medical societies and their members with the 


purposes, methods and benefits of the disability 
freeze provision. 

OASI has been assisted in its administrative plan- 
ning by the other constituents of the Department, 
particularly by the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
the Bureau of Public Assistance, and the U. S. Public 
Health Service, and by other governmental organiza- 
tions such as the Railroad Retirement Board, the U. S. 
Civil Service Commission and the Veterans Adminis- 
tration. OASI also has received very substantial help 
in working out a model agreement for consideration 
by state agencies and the development of administra- 
tive procedures from the Committee on Preservation 
of Insurance Rights appointed by the States’ Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Council.’ 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS AND PRosPECTS 


As soon as the initial planning for the administra- 
tion of the freeze was completed early in 1955, nego- 
tiation meetings were started with state agencies 
designated by the governors of the respective states 
for entering into freeze agreements. At these meet- 
ings the respective roles of the state agencies and 
OASI were described and the terms of a formal con- 
tract were negotiated. At the time this article was 
written (May 2, 1955) the governors of 45 states had 
designated an agency or agencies with which agree- 
ments could be made. Designations also were made 
for Alaska, Hawaii, the District of Columbia, and 
Pureto Rico. In 39 states and other jurisdictions the 
vocational rehabilitation agency was designated and 
in 4 the department of public welfare (North Caro- 
lina, Oklahoma, South Dakota, and Washington). 
In 6 states (Delaware, Michigan, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, Vermont and Wisconsin) there was a desig- 
nation of both agencies.* 

Thus far formal agreements have been completed with 
8 states. 


By July state agencies that have completed agree- 
ments will be well into the process of making determi- 
nations for freeze applications that have been filed in 
OASI district offices. Many of the aplications filed 
during the first months of this year grew out of 


(Continued on page 134) 


*The States’ Vocational Rehabilitation Council is an organiz4tion 
of directors of state vocational rehabilitation agencies. 


‘In states where two agencies have been designated, the depart- 
ment of public welfare, in most instances, will make determinations 
in cases involving visual impairments. In Wisconsin the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare will also make determinations in “‘back- 
log” case known to assistance agencies in the State where the al- 
leged onset of disability was after December 31, 1952. 





A Medical Consultant in A Public 


Assistance Agency 


NINA C. MILLER, ROSA SCHLESINGER 


and SYLVIA M. WECHSLER, M.D. 


With increasing emphasis on the medical aspects of public welfare admin- 
istration, many public agencies have considered what services might be 
provided by a staff physician. This thoughtful report on the functions of 
the medical consultant in the Allegheny County (Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania) 
Board of Assistance should be of interest and help to administrators and 
supervisory staff. The major portion of the article was prepared jointly by 
Mrs. Miller, Senior Medical Social Worker, and Miss Schlesinger, District 
Supervisor. The concluding summary was written by Dr. Wechsler, Medi- 


cal Consultant. 


abled became a separate federally-aided cate- 

gory of assistance in 1951, Pennsylvania, like 
many other states, took a more careful look at the 
physical condition of its public assistance recipients 
between the ages of 18 and 65. Although the staff 
had always had real concern about the individual 
and what would happen to him, it was a practice to 
accept general statements from physicians regarding 
employability and the physical condition of the client. 
These statements, accepted at face value and often 
perfunctorily given by physicians, many times re- 
sulted in the client’s continuing a life of inactivity 
and uselessness indefinitely. The program for Aid 
to Disabled, which required medical substantiation of 
the physical condition of each person thought to be 
permanently and totally disabled, became the step- 
ping stone to a more vital interest in accurate and 
complete medical information. 


As staff concepts broadened we found we were 
often unable to use the information given by the 
physicians because it was sketchy and not substan- 
tiated by clinical and objective findings. It then be- 
came necessary for staff to learn what medical in- 
formation was needed and to help the doctors and 
clinic personnel to understand that the final decision 
regarding the patient’s disability as it related to eli- 
gibility for Aid to Disabled was made by the De- 


Wei Aid to the Permanently and Totally Dis- 


partment’s reviewing physicians. However, we soon 
found that for many borderline disabilities the same 
information would be helpful and could be secured, 
but we needed professional help to interpret the 
medical data so that it could be used constructively 
by the agency. 

In October 1952 our State administration approved 
Allegheny County’s request for a part-time medical 
consultant on an experimental basis. It was agreed 
that there should be considerable flexibility in making 
County plans and in using the physician with what- 
ever degree of responsibility fitted the local situation. 


PREPARATORY PLANNING 


In preparation for the selection and use of a medical 
consultant there were discussions by the County Ex- 
ecutive Director with community and professional 
groups, which included the Allegheny County Medi- 
cal Society, County Healing Arts Advisory Commit- 
tee, the University of Pittsburgh, the Health Division 
of the Allegheny County Health and Welfare Fed- 
eration, as well as with the County Board of As- 
sistance and the staff, which had been asking for 
help in dealing with the problems around general 
medical care, medical aspects of employability, and 
disability and rehabilitation. The following principles 
were evolved by the County and State administra- 
tions: 
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1. The selection of the right consultant is of 
primary importance. He should have an understand- 
ing and acceptance of people in the lowest income 
groups and of the Department of Public Assistance 
functions and methods of operation. Preferably, he 
should be socially minded. 


2. Services should include not only direct con- 
sultation by staff on individual cases but also teach- 
ing in the general area of medical-social information. 


3. The consultations should emphasize prevention 
of illness, the maintenance of good health, and prog- 
ress in rehabilitation. 

With these principles in mind the Executive Direc- 
tor began the search for a medical consultant which 
eventually resulted in the selection of Dr. Sylvia M. 
Wechsler. While the selection was being made, pro- 
cedures were being developed so that the most con- 
structive use could be made of this new service. The 
County medical social worker was the liaison between 
staff and the medical consultant and was responsible 
for bringing out the medical-social aspects of the case 
problems presented to the consulting physician. 


SELECTION AND PRESENTATION OF CASES 


Staff selects cases on the basis of need for profes- 
sional help in (1) understanding medical diagnosis 
of the recipient in relation to employment limitations, 
or capacity to benefit from rehabilitation; (2) deter- 
mining potential eligibility for Aid to the Perma- 
nently and Totally Disabled; (3) deciding and mak- 
ing referrals to proper medical or psychiatric sources; 
(4) interpretation of diagnosis in relation to need 
for special medication, special diets, and orthopedic or 
other appliances; (5) establishment or maintenance of 
relationships with physicians and other health groups. 
It is a joint decision of visitor and supervisor to re- 
quest consultation. In making a choice of possible 
cases for presentation to the medical consultant, the 
supervisor tries to give preference to the case which 
is typical or frequently found in the current caseload 
—so that maximum learning value and carry-over 
can be achieved through use of the time and expert 
knowledge of the physician and the medical social 
worker. 

Forms are used as a means of focusing on the prob- 
lem for which the visitor and supervisor were asking 
help and of collecting the case information concisely 
and comparably for all cases. Procedures are fluid 
and they are changed as our experience indicates. The 
forms come in before the meeting so the consultant 
and medical social worker have time to look over 
the material. 
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At the conference the oral presentation is made by 
the visitor; his immediate supervisor is present to 
supply related information; and the administrative 
supervisor is also present to bring out related policies 
and administrative aspects of the discussion. It is 
truly a team approach to the specific problem being 
presented and to related problems brought out by the 
consultation. 


Use sy STAFF 


While this help was offered in response to staff's 
request, the actual use of the resource began slowly. 
Its value was recognized theoretically but some staff, 
inexperienced in the use of such a consultant con- 
ference and faced with double the normal caseload 
intake, saw it at first as another piece of time taken 
from their already over-busy days. Careful planning 
demonstrated how the consultant team could be used, 
and the visitors who participated became the mis- 
sionaries as they spread the word to their colleagues 
that they were getting practical, usable help from these 
consultations. 

Small group meetings in response to staff requests 
were planned by the consultant and the medical social 
worker to discuss medical-social problems of general 
interest to the group. These discussions were focused 
on cases preselected by the group. Such presentations 
have been done so far with the anemias, including 
acute, secondary and pernicious; several types of heart 
disease; of lung conditions and multiple sclerosis; and 
others are in course of preparation. 


Originally, the medical consultant’s time was lim- 
ited to one-half day each week. However, it was soon 
evident that more time was needed, and with State 
administrative approval, she rearranged her busy 
schedule so that she now gives us one day each 
week. An appointment is made for each case presen- 
tation so there is no delay or time loss. 

Because of the increased caseloads in 1954 and early 
1955, it was necessary to increase field staff by ap- 
proximately fifty new visitors. Recognizing the im- 
portance of strengthening staff training, the medical 
consultant and medical social worker are used in the 
orientation of all new visitors. This is done as each 
supervisor indicates that his own group of trainees 
is ready. 


’ 


SUMMARY OF CONSULTATIONS 


Formal Case Presentations. During the fifteen 
months that we have used this consultation service 
207 cases were formally presented and reviewed. Of 
these, 29 were brought in a second or a third time 
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for follow-up consultation. For example, there were 
cases that needed more current medical information 
or an abstract of a recent hospitalization before a 
truly helpful recommendation could be given. Later, 
when the requested information was received, the 
case was rescheduled for review. Or, if in making 
a recommended referral such as to a psychosomatic, 
psychiatric or medical clinic, some problem arose in 
helping the client use the resource, a second consul- 
tation was requested. 

Following is a classification of these cases by age 
group, sex, race, and type of assistance: 


Total Cases 207 


Age 
1845 years ; , — 
46-64 years _. sees _....103 
EL 
Sex 
eee = aancenda a 
Female . is 116 
Race 
Ee iccnnsisaaaia 
ee ein ; 77 
I dite clacpiceaslabiadlahinisins diesen saitenlscnchias 1 
Types of Assistance 
Old Age Assistance_. = 26 
Blind Assistance 3 
Aid to Dependent Children ; 58 
General Assistance 94 
Aid to Disabled ; 26 


Reviews Related to the Medical Assistance Program. 


In Pennsylvania medical care is provided by payment 
directly to the physician, visiting nurses association, 
pharmacist, dentist and clinic or hospital out-patient 
department. Some of these services must be pre- 
authorized and in this area the medical consultant 
has also been helpful. The problems that presented 
the most difficulty concerned the following prescrip- 
tions to which special criteria must be applied and 
which involve extra expenditures over and above 
basic medical care and assistance allowances: 


1. Prosthetics and appliances. 

2. Special diets. 

3. Prescriptions for medications such as multi-vita- 
mins, ACTH and other new and costly drugs. 


A breakdown of these specific cases shows the fol- 
lowing: 
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Appliances __... a — 13 
Special diets ; meee 5 | 
Special medications roe 35 
Miscellaneous egos an 
Total atti pee 57 


Under miscellaneous were such requests as inter- 
pretation of reports from an ophthalmologist, an in- 
ternist, and a clinic. 


GENERAL Use By STAFF 


As previously stated, the use of the medical con- 
sultant began gradually and increased as staff be- 
came more aware of its value. The 207 case presen- 
tations analyzed above were made by 35 supervisors 
and 103 visitors. This represents 100 per cent of the 
supervisors and 87.6 per cent of the visitors that were 
on the staff prior to February 1, 1955. Since then new 
supervisors and visitors have been added due to the 
increased caseloads and are now participating. 


Areas OF HELP as SEEN BY STAFF 


To get the staff's reaction after the service had been 
available for a period of time, a simple questionnaire | 
was sent out, asking how the cases were chosen; in 
what specific areas help was received; how help re- 
ceived in one area was applied to others; and what | 
suggestions they had for future use of the medical 
consultant. The material below summarizes the find- 
ings. 

Consultation was of practical help in complicated | 
or unusual medical problems where clarification and : 
interpretation of technical medical data provided a | 
better understanding of the extent of physical and 
emotional involvement. Where available medical re- 
ports were conflicting, clarification and coordination | 
of information by the medical consultant was very | 
helpful. Where clients had numerous complaints not | 
substantiated by clinical findings, competent and | 
thoughtful conferences provided necessary direction 
for on-going planning with clients for further study, | 
diagnosis and treatment. 

In several instances it led the way to more effective | 
referrals to community clinics, such as the nutrition | 
clinic, allergy clinic, cardiac evaluation clinic, as well f 
as out-patient and in-patient psychiatric facilities. 
Thus, out of the use of the agency’s consultation serv- | 
ice has come a broader use of community resources | 
and greater help to clients. From the standpoint of § 
the visitor there has been a more purposeful use of 
time and energy in focusing more accurately with 
clients on services which they needed and wanted. J 
Where clients could not benefit by additional services, 
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visitors could direct their time and energy to other 
cases. In some instances where clients’ attitudes to- 
wards illness were unrealistic, consultation reassured 
to the visitors that clients could, without detriment, 
be held to their responsibilities, including increased 
employment efforts. 

Group discussions were on specific medical areas, 
such as cardiac disease, multiple sclerosis, and dia- 
betes, and the meaning of illness to the individual. 
The following evaluation by one supervisor of the 
discussion of cardiac disease illustrates the value of 
these general group discussions and the kind of help 
given the staff in understanding what illness means 
to the patient and how the worker can use his knowl- 
edge: 

“This meeting, carrying out a request of the visitors 
at the area meeting of March 5, was given over to a 
discussion of cardiac problems and cardiac cases. 
“During the first part of the meeting, Dr. Wechsler 
outlined the various chief types of cardiac ailments, 
giving the age groups in which each is most preva- 
lent, the characteristics of each, and the limitations 
each places on activity. From her remarks, and her 
incidental comments during the latter part of the 
meeting, the following material seems most signifi- 
cant to the visitors’ job: 


“1. Dr. Wechsler stressed the extreme flexibility of 
the idea of ‘normal’ and that such diagnoses as 
tachycardia are not in and by themselves of 
particularly serious significance. 

“2. From her observations it would appear that 
most of the heart conditions with which we 
come in contact, particularly in adults, are not 
as limiting as they might appear to the lay per- 
son and as they often appear to the patient. 

“3. I think Dr. Wechsler’s diagrammatic explana- 
tion of what gradually takes place in the nar- 
rowing or closing of the blood vessels was most 
effective in explaining the eventual effect of 
certain other physical conditions on the heart. 

“4. She made very clear the seriousness of the emo- 
tional and psychic attitudes of the patient in 
heart cases and especially in cases where there 
is actually no organic heart involvement. 

“5S. She gave definite reassurance to visitors who 
have always felt doubtful or nervous in con- 
sidering employment or other required activity 
for recipients who complain of ‘heart trouble’ 
or for whom we have diagnoses of heart disease 
of one kind of another. 

“The response on the part of the visitors was ex- 

cellent. They liked Dr. Wechsler’s attitude and ap- 

proach as shown in the general presentation and in 
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the questions asked and the information given when 

case situations were presented. The effect of the 

meeting was decidedly clarifying and constructive.” 

Discussions by and reports from the staff show that 
the medical consultant has given outstanding help 
in evaluating medical information, in interpreting 
seemingly conflicting medical information, getting 
medical information where staff efforts failed, re- 
ferring patients to special clinics in difficult cases, and 
in pointing out a more helpful way of working with 
medical resources. She has supported and reassured 
the visitor both in his contacts with the medical pro- 
fession and with clients by her clear cut, understand- 
able analyses of medical problems and her under- 
standing of the visitor’s part in the total relationship. 
Her support of State medical policies and her ability 
to explain why the policy is sound have helped staff 
to realize that needed medical care was not being 
denied and to so interpret these policies to the com- 
munity. 

Experience with consultation on problems involv- 
ing physical and emotional aspects aggravating situa- 
tions has helped visitors to observe other cilents more 
carefully; they have become more conscious of the 
value of having complete and accurate medical data 
in as many cases as possible; they are less inclined 
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to jump to conclusions about employability or unem- 
ployability; they are developing an appreciation of 
the value of systematic planning with clients for 
needed medical care. 

The visitor has been helped to understand what 
illness means to the client, how it affects his attitude 
and conduct, when it is important for the visitor to 
help him to accept his limitations, and when and how 
to encourage him to do something about them. 

We have made a real gain in learning to recognize 
more quickly the situations where the medical con- 
sultant can be helpful and have saved ourselves much 
floundering and uncertainty because she has been able 
to point out how to work constructively and within 
agency limits with persons who have serious physical 
and emotional handicaps. 


Future PLANs 


Suggestions from staff for the use of the consultant 

team include the following: 

1. Continue current plan of discussing individual 
cases for specific helps and make it possible for 
other field staff to observe; 

2. Have discussion groups on the meaning of ill- 
ness to the patient and his family; 

3. Have talks that would eliminate fear or appre- 
hension of infection on the part of visitors in vis- 
iting clients with infectious diseases; 

4. Have group meetings about specific disease en- 
tities and the meaning of the most frequently 
used medical terms. 


SUMMARY OF THIS SERVICE AS SEEN BY THE MEDICAL 
CoNSULTANT 


The preceding discussions indicate the origin, ad- 
ministrative aspects and use of a medical consultant, 
with values related to medical care of recipients and 
the Department of Public Assistance medical program; 
and a report on use and values as seen by supervisory 
staff. In an effort not to be repetitive, my comments 
will be a generalization of impressions of the basic 
functions of the medical consultant in relation to staff 
and administration of the Public Assistance Program. 

One function of the medical consultant is inter- 
pretation. Under this category medical terminology 
has been explained so that supervisors and visitors 
may be able to understand the physical or emotional 
changes that exist. This may involve a discussion of 
the different types of arthritis, the disability concomi- 
tant with the types, the age distribution, sex distribu- 
tion, etiologic factors, prognosis and possible remain- 
ing function. Similarly, other disease entities that 
make up the greater incidence of medical incapaci- 
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ties in the caseloads, namely, the various kinds of 
heart disease, hypertension, anemias and gastro- | 
intestinal syndromes were discussed and interpreted. 
The background for these discussions was presenta- 
tions of cases by the visitors and supervisors. These 
cases were problems from the point of view of deter- 
mining the amount of function left, the degree of 
totality or permanency, the reconciliation of conflict- 
ing diagnoses or opinions by examining physicians or 
in relation to social findings, question of referral to 
special clinics and need for special diets or prescrip- 
tions or orthopedic appliances. The technique of the 
conference consisted of a presentation of the case ma- 
terial and the particular problem with which the 
visitor wished help. The social history and findings 
were presented by the visitor; the medical examina- 
tions, reports and relevant information available were 
read and interpreted by the medical consultant. This 
material, both social and medical, was given in an 
informal manner that allowed for questions and dis- 
cussion at any point. The tenor has consistently been 
one of learning, with interchange of ideas and opin- 
ions. The “greenest recruit” in the visitors’ ranks 
was as comfortable, we hoped, as the most seasoned 
supervisor in participation. The small size of the 
groups, varying from five to perhaps a dozen per- 
sons, facilitated the desired informality. 


The second function of the medical consultant is 
recommending disposition of the problems presented. 
There was a great variety of possibilities, such as | 
referral to specialized clinics like the psycho-physical | 
clinic, a psychiatric clinic, obesity research clinic, al- 
coholic clinic, child guidance clinic, referral to our 
own rehabilitation unit, or to the Bureau of Vocation- 
al Rehabilitation. 


ve 


In some cases the client was designated as poten- 
tially eligible for Aid to Disabled or the recommenda- 
tion was made for referral to special doctors or hos- 
pital clinics for further examinations. On the other 
hand, where the client had residual capacity for work, 
the visitor was supported in his focus on this area of 
work with the client. 

A third function of the consultant was teaching of 
new visitors. This program was carried out in a 
series of two-hour sessions with groups of fifteen to 
thirty visitors in conjunction with the county medical 
social worker who discussed the social aspects of ill- 
ness. The disease entities most frequently met in the 
visitor’s load—as mentioned above—were described 
and interpreted. But the greatest emphasis was placed 
on the meaning of illness. It was brought out that | 
“now not so many of the diseases are related to the | 
action of alien or pathogenic agencies, . . . but that | 
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illnesses now seem to arise from within the organism 
itself and seem to represent some struggle in self- 
expression or some anomaly of our given biological 
substratum.” 

The difference between actual organic pathology 
and psycho-physical reactions was explained. It was 
emphasized that patients suffering from psycho-phys- 
ical reactions are just as ill as those with organic 
defects and just as disabled; they require equally sym- 
pathetic understanding and help. This help, how- 
ever, will not come from the patient going to doctor 
after doctor, or from clinic to clinic for relief of his 
symptoms, since medication for symptomatic relief 
only intensifies and prolongs the illness. Rehabilita- 
tion depends not upon drugs but upon psychiatric 
techniques, appropriate referrals and understanding 
help from the visitor. 

The intense interest and extraordinary cooperation 
on the part of the visitors, supervisors and administra- 
tors has made the job of medical consultant a stimulat- 
ing and gratifying experience. The tremendous va- 
riety of medical entities, situational problems and need 
for decisive action have made it challenging. The 
dedication of the staff to their work has been an in- 
spiration and deserves highest commendation. 





*“Necessity of Illness,” by H. Sadler, M. D., Journal of the Michi- 
gan State Medical Society, June 1954. 


APWA CONFERENCES IN 1955 


A full program of APWA conferences is being 
planned for 1955. These conferences, which are one 
of the most important educational services of APWA, 
will be attended by thousands of public welfare work- 
ers from all parts of the country. This year’s confer- 
ence schedule is as follows: 


Northeast Region—Hotel Statler, 
New York, New York_...September 7-9 


West Coast Region—Hotel Senator, 


Sacramento, California...September 21-23 


Southeast Region—Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, 
Atlanta, Georgia... September 28-30 


National Biennial Round Table Conference — 
Hotel Statler, 


Washington, D. C._... November 30 
December 1-3 


Announcements and preliminary programs will be 
sent to members as the times for these conferences 
approach, but it is not too early now to make reserva- 
tions at conference hotels. 





orders to Directory Service. 





YOUR 1955 
PUBLIC WELFARE DIRECTORY 


is now available. It contains 413 pages of vital information for public welfare 
administrators, supervisors, and caseworkers. Order now so that you may have 
maximum use of the Directory throughout the year. 


Many state administrators have changed in the past year. There are hundreds 
of new local directors. You and your staff need this up-to-date information. 


In this 16th edition you will find listings of federal, state, and local public wel- 
fare agencies and officials. The appendix carries valuable information on resi- 
dence requirements, correspondence procedure on interstate placement of chil- 
dren, reciprocal state legislation to enforce the support of dependents, and more. 


$7.50 per single copy with discounts on orders of 10 or more copies. Send your 
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WALTER A. HEATH 


Mass Communication Methods in Recruiting | 
Minority Group Adoptive Homes 





One of the paradoxes in adoptive placement is that for the general population 
there are more applicants than children, while for many of the minority 


groups there are more adoptable children than adoptive parents. 


W hile 


welfare agencies are usually reluctant to employ advertising techniques, the | 
critical nature of this problem suggests the need for experimentation. Walter 
A. Heath, who is the Administrator of the Los Angeles County Bureau of 
Adoptions, reports on the experience of that agency in recruiting adoptive 
homes among minority groups. 


HIs IS THE sTory of what the Los Angeles County 
[Bice of Adoptions has done through mass 

communication methods to meet its need for 
adoptive homes for Negro and Mexican children and 
children of other minority groups. 


Countrywide, in the past few years we have all 
become aware of the adoptive home needs of these 
groups, not only through experience, but through 
magazines,’ periodicals and books. Mr. Clyde Getz 
has mentioned this problem in the Social Work Year- 
book of 1954. He says, “With increase in agency 
services, advances have been made in broadening the 
definition of adoptability to include any child who 
needs a family, who can develop in a family setting, 
and for whom a family can be found that can accept 
him as he is. However, because of . . . lack of homes 
for certain children and limited resources of adoption 
agencies, many adoptable children who require greater 
expenditure of time and money to place have had 
to remain in boarding homes and institutions far 
beyond the time that placement for adoption was 
indicated. Some of these are children whose only 
problem is lack of sufficient adoptive homes because 
of racial background.” 


Mr. Getz says further that “Only 6% of children 
for whom adoption petitioners were filed in 25 
(reporting) states were non-white compared to 14% 
of the total child population (of minority groups) 
of such states.” 
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County Bureau oF ADOPTIONS 


The Los Angeles County Bureau of Adoptions as | 
a public adoption agency has been struggling with 
this problem since it opened its doors in 1949. Adop- 
tive services generally had not been available to} 
minority groups, to children of mixed nationality | 
backgrounds, nor to older children despite the excel- 
lent efforts of the private adoption agencies. Many | 
agencies, including the Probation Department, and} 
especially the Bureau of Public Assistance, had been | 
carrying many of these children, some for years, in 
foster homes and institutions. A large number of} 
these children were immediately referred to the 
Bureau of Adoptions for adoptive study and place-| 
ment. Among these children was Juan, a little Mexi- | 
can boy over two years of age, who, through no fault | 
of the temporary placement agency or the foster} 
mothers, had been moved a number of times. He was| 
bright, but emotionally very fearful and would not 
let even his boarding parents near him. He was also 
a severe bed-wetting problem. Another was little 
Susie, a Negro child, two and a half, who was 
extremely thin, refusing to eat sufficiently in the board- 
ing home, and, while bright and affectionate, showing 
no healthy, aggressive behavior whatsoever. 

As the Bureau continued to accept responsibility | 
for these “special-needs” children, the backlog of un- 





Extending Adoption Opportunities for Negro Children,” 
Lois Raynor, Child Welfare, April 1953. 


2“ Adoption,” by Clyde Getz, Social Work Year Book, 1954, p. 28. 
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MINORITY ADOPTIVE HOMES i 


placed children increased. Soon the staff was not 
large enough to meet the day by day needs of chil- 
dren in temporary homes, let alone spend much time 
recruiting permanent homes for them. There were, 
however, some heroic although spasmodic efforts 
made even in these first few years, and the Bureau 
of Adoptions did find 31 homes for these children 
in 1950 and 49 in 1951. But applicants for the children 
of minority groups became fewer and fewer while 
the number of unplaced children continued to rise. 

These children, as seen by our brief examples, 
needed to be placed at once if they were ever to 
receive the benefit of an adoptive home. How could 
homes be found? What was the best method? The 
Bureau had an Advisory Board, and there was already 
appreciation of the tremendous contribution such a 
Board makes to the program of an agency. But would 
the use of committees or subcommittees be the quick- 
est way to get the needed homes for these minority 
groups children? (An earlier effort with a commit- 
tee had not proved particularly effective, perhaps be- 
cause there was too little staff time to devote to it.) 
The long range advantages in community interpreta- 
tion and community participation of such committees 
were recognized, but their organization would take 
a great deal of time that was not available. It was 
determined, therefore, to rely upon facilities for mass 
communication which were to be approached directly 
by the Bureau Administrator, and to reserve for a 
later date the formation of committees. 


Mass Mepia RECRUITMENT 


Some of the methods decided upon were: posters 
in street cars and buses; spot announcements on the 
radio; news stories in the racial, religious, neighbor- 
hood, and metropolitan press; letters to churches and 
doctors; and television shows. 

It should be said at once that an adoptive home 
was shortly found for little Juan with a loving Mexi- 
can couple who helped him to overcome his fearful- 
ness and to develop into a happy little boy. An 
adoptive home was also found for little Susie with 
a professional Negro couple whose warmth of feeling 
helped her to eat well, to show aggression, and to 
become a normal little girl with real parents. 


Car Posters 


An early effort at mass communication, and one 
which paid dividends over long periods of time, was 
the use of posters in street cars and buses advertising 
the need for adoptive homes for Negro and Mexican 
children. This, of course, required conferences with 
the bus companies, and they were most eager to be 


helpful. Space was donated, but there was a charge 
of fifteen cents per card for putting them up and 
taking them down. Some 300 cards have been placed 
in the street cars and buses that go into those areas 
in which Mexican and Negro populations predom- 
inate. The eye catching card, eleven by fourteen 
inches in size, with large print and appealing pic- 
tures of a Mexican baby and a Negro baby, reads 
“Adoptive Homes Are Needed for Mexican and 
Negro Children. Love is more essential than riches. 
L. A. Co. Bureau of Adoptions—a licensed agency, 
phone DU 8-0471.” One of the advantages of this 
type of recruitment is that applicants come in over 
a continuing period and there is no problem of having 
more applicants than can be absorbed at any one 
time. 


Spot Announcements 


Another simple and effective device, has been the 
use of spot announcements on the radio (given in 
Spanish as well as English). The County employs a 
public information representative who has released 
such announcements to disc jockeys, Included in this 
group of radio people who have been exceedingly 
helpful is a Negro who has a regular religious pro- 
gram. These spots are usually released with the re- 
quest that they be used during a specified period— 
usually for 60 days. Some programs have used the 
same announcements over and over again. It has 
been found helpful if two or three different spots can 
be released each time. 


The use of the spot announcements in the Spanish 
language was particularly effective. About a year ago 
several Spanish announcers helped shape a special 
program for Mexican applicants, As interested per- 
sons seemed inclined to call the Spanish speaking 
announcers, who in turn grew tired of relaying calls 
to the Bureau, workers in the Bureau who spoke 
Spanish and had Spanish names, were then assigned 
to this aspect of the program and were mentioned 
in the releases. Interested Mexican people then prop- 
erly started calling the Bureau rather than the an- 
nouncer. Several stories were also released about these 
two workers and their background and the fine work 
they were doing in the Bureau. 


Spot announcements all carried information about 
the need for homes for minority group children, the 
simplicity of requirements and ease of application 
(which were stressed over and over again), and*most 
carried statements on protection of the adoptive par- 
ents in knowing their child in advance and later being 
able to keep him, the helpfulness of the worker and 
immediate attention to applications. 
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Here are several spot announcements. 

“More than one hundred families of Negro an- 
cestry have been brought Bundles from Heaven by 
the Los Angeles County Bureau of Adoptions. Negro 
couples who desire children and cannot have their 
own can have immediate interviews. Families are 
chosen who are in reasonably good health, have steady 
employment and a true love for children. Home 
ownership and savings are not required, but couples 
under 45 are most wanted. The adopting family is 
given detailed information about the child’s health, 
development and background. Sympathetic and kind 
people will give further information if you will 
phone—————..” 


“Lucinda wants a mother and a dad—that’s right. 
Lucinda is as pretty a little Negro girl as you’ve ever 
seen and the Los Angeles County Bureau of Adop- 
tions is looking for a good home for her. 

“Although there is a long waiting list of applicants 
for other children there aren’t enough for Negro, 
Mexican and Indian youngsters from two to five years 
of age. Lucinda is pretty sure, though, that as soon 
as this news gets around she will be packing up her 
dolls to move in with a mother and father that want 
a little girl like her more than anything in the world. 

“To learn of requirements for adoption, phone——.” 

Those released in Spanish were made more emo- 
tional, since our Mexican people do not themselves 
use so much constraint. 

“A woman’s arms are made to shelter and protect 
a trusting baby, yet many remain empty because some 
marriages are unfruitful. What can be done to fill 
the aching arms of a woman who is denied mother- 
hood? 

“Little babies, cute little children taking their first 
steps and fine school age children are placed for 
adoption by the Los Angeles County Bureau of 
Adoptions. These children could not be kept by their 
own parents and have been given to the adoption 
people to be put in homes where they can have the 
love and care of both a father and a mother. Once 
they are adopted they can never be taken from their 
new parents, Preference is given to couples under 
50 years old.” 

Each announcement, of course, carried the name 
of the Bureau and repeated the phone number at 
least twice. 

Radio releases are accompanied by a brief letter 
explaining the need for homes and the effectiveness 
of radio in interesting adoptive parents. The universal 
desire to help children and the federal requirement 
that each licensed radio station must devote a certain 
Proportion of its time to public service, insure co- 
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operation from a large number of the broadcasters. 
Occasional thank-you letters bring continued assist- 
ance. 


Newspaper Stories 


The press has been another valuable resource. There 
are in Los Angeles, known to the Bureau of Adop- 
tions, including a few “throwaway magazines,” six 
local Mexican newspapers, one Catholic and Mexican 
religious paper, one Chinese, ten Negro and five 
Japanese local papers, together with four metro- 
politan dailies. News releases have been made to 
most of these papers periodically from 1952 to the 
present. The press serving the minority groups has 
been exceedingly cooperative in printing anything 
newsworthy, and particularly so, if an attractive pic- 
ture of a child accompanies the story. Although it 
takes time to prepare a good story, and imagination 
to think up new angles, the Bureau of Adoptions has 
found this a relatively simple and economical way to 
reach thousands of readers. No great volume of 
requests results from any one story, but efforts cumu- 
latively result in a continuing flow of applicants. 

The importance of pictures should be stressed. They 
are very effective and equally hard to get. The past 
year the Bureau has been fortunate in finding a free 
lance photographer who gave copies of excellent 
pictures in return for the privilege of taking them. 
The Bureau hesitated at first to use pictures or to 
use the children themselves, but are doing so because 
children are most effective in the solution of their 
own problem. Care has been exercised to select pic- 
tures which will not be recognized by natural parents 
and children so young that publicity will not create 
a problem for them. The picture of a child who is 
looking for a home, and an accompanying story, is 
much more effective than a picture of a child who 
has already been placed. There is little direct appeal 
in a child who already has parents. 

The metropolitan press has carried occasional stories 
and these, of course, have a wider circulation among 
all groups, including the minorities. It is, however, 
much more difficult to get space, and they do not 
usually carry pictures of minority group children. It 
is planned to spend more time in the future building 
good relationships with individual writers on the 
metropolitan dailies, 

In general, the press releases resemble the spot 
announcements on the radio, except that they give 
more complete information. Again the simplicity of 
the adoption process and its protections are em- 
phasized. Here are a few brief examples: 

In a Catholic magazine there was a picture of a 
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three year old boy in the Bureau’s office who says: 
“I’m just waitin’ and waitin’”—for adoption, and a 
seven paragraph writeup that the Bureau is seeking 
loving Catholic families, particularly Mexican and 
Negro, to adopt 50 children wanting homes. 

In a Mexican magazine an article entitled “Christ- 
mas for Adoptable Children” stated temporary board- 
ing home addresses were given to Santa Claus, but 
that a number of Mexican children want a real mother 
and father. 

A news release to a Negro newspaper showed an 
adorable two year old Negro boy needing adoption 
and asking “Anybody seen my new mom and dad?” 
with a six paragraph writeup showing 150 Negro 
children had been placed and that 20 needed loving 
parents at once. 

A story in a church magazine reported that couples 
are surprised at lack of “red tape”—that a steady job, 
good reputation, stable, happy marriage of three years, 
and capacity for affection are what is wanted. 

Brief annual reports were released by the Bureau 
for radio and press at the end of each year, showing 
among other points the number of children placed 
(the latest report stating that 43°, were Mexican, 
part-Oriental, Negro children and older children). 
Again requirements for adoption were given, and the 
story made more newsworthy by the theme that 
adoption services pay for themselves by taking chil- 
dren out of long term care. 


Television 


As another method of recruitment the Bureau has 
been on television several times. Appearances were 
either promoted by the public information repre- 
sentative or by invitation of the program. The time 
required for such broadcasts is very great, and while 
the Bureau is highly appreciative of the privilege of 
presentation of the program in this way, the question 
is raised of the amount of time to be given to it. 
Because of the success of the spot announcements on 
the radio (together with the question of how much 
longer there will be radio listeners!), the use of spot 
announcements on television is now being consid- 
ered, and they may be the answer to the time problem. 

There may be interest in the content of the tele- 
vision programs given. Here is one in August, 1952, 
which was tied into a series called “County In 
Action.” This program was happily participated in 
by a member of the County Board of Supervisors who 
stressed the great significance of the activities of the 
Bureau in shaping the whole life of a child and help- 
ing to mould him into the fine citizen of tomorrow. 
Emphasized again was the need to find homes for 


children of all races and creeds. 

There followed an interview with the administrator 
of the Bureau that included a statement on the quick 
consideration given applicants of the minority groups; 
a seven minute film on medical and psychological 
examinations given the children; discussion of how 
troubled parents are counseled; the showing, by three 
Bureau of Adoptions supervisors, of just how they go 
about selecting a home for a child, actually exhibiting 
“matching charts,” with the understanding approach 
of the adoption staff clearly apparent; then in succes- 
sion, brief interviews with three sets of adoptive par- 
ents. One couple brought their six month old baby, 
telling that they had felt so much like real parents 
that the husband had passed around cigars when the 
baby came to them! Another couple, who were Negro, 
brought their toddler, whose attractiveness was not 
lost to the television viewers. 


Special Letters and Brochures 


As another method of recruitment, letters have been 
written to Negro and Mexican doctors and to 
churches explaining the program and need for homes. 
A member of the Bureau’s Advisory Committee has 
a responsible position in the Catholic Church, and 
from time to time he has drawn the Bureau’s prob- 
lems and program to the attention of those parishes 
that have a substantial Mexican and Negro Catholic 
contingent. In one instance 35 parishes were sent a 
three and one-half page brochure, and in another 75 
parishes received a page and a half of material titled 
“Adoptions for Families Who Love Children.” 

These releases are planned to answer the common 
questions and fears of persons considering adoption 
for the first time. The paragraph headings of a pam- 
phlet with a Negro child on the cover are: Is it Hard 
to Adopt? Does it Take Long? Will We Get a Child 
We Want? What Will Our Child Be Like? Can 
Anyone Take Away an Adopted Child? What Kind 
of Families Can Adopt? Are There Age Limits for 
Adoption? Is Adoption Expensive? Must We Have 
Savings to Qualify? and How to Apply. 


Group Meetings 


Twice public meetings were arranged to explain 
adoption to the Negro community and the meetings 
were announced in the press. On these occasions 
Negro families were used who had already adopted 
children and who could explain that social workers 
are sympathetic and friendly and that adoption is a 
very rewarding experience. It is hoped that this inter- 
pretation helped generally in the community, but it 
is believed only one or two applications resulted 
directly. 
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Worthy of mention, although different in type, has 
been recruiting in group meetings for applicants be- 
fore they are individually interviewed. In these meet- 
ings mention has been made of our need for adoptive 
parents for part Oriental and Indian children, and 
children with handicaps, and the response has been 
very rewarding. Again, pictures were used to help 
personalize the children. Here, for example, is little 
Antoinette, age four, who is one-fourth Chinese, one- 
fourth Indian, and half Anglo-Caucasian. Through 
the group meeting young Anglo-Caucasian parents 
were found for her who are a match for her sweet 
quick outgoingness. 


EVALUATION OF RESULTS 


In both the Negro and Mexican group a great num- 
ber of calls are received from people who have not 
heretofore thought about adoption, and consequently 
the drop-out is exceedingly high. One of the Spanish 
speaking workers had 186 inquiries over a year’s time. 
From this she has had 13 placements, 67 withdrawals 
before interview, 30 after interview, 29 rejections, two 
inactive, 39 in process and a number undecided. 

In general, it might be said that publicity and com- 
munication of all kinds changed in content in two 
ways, as homes became more available and more 
experience was gained. In the beginning the need for 
homes was stressed, but in later efforts the existence 
of services for those who love and want children was 
emphasized, The latter produced fewer undesirable 
applicants. Also there has been increasingly more 
stress on the friendliness and helpfulness of the social 
worker. 


In working with the adoptive applicants of the 
minority groups some of the requirements for home 
studies have been waived; for example, the employ- 
ment of mothers if there is satisfactory supervision 
(though in actual practice few such placements have 
had to be made), and there has been somewhat more 
leniency in the age requirement. Yet, it is believed 
that for all the minority groups high standards have 
been maintained and there has been no compromise 
with the determination to find homes in which a 
child could make a good emotional adjustment, and 
in other ways realize his abilities. 

The number of all children placed annually by 
the Bureau of Adoptions has increased markedly with 
a total of 394 children placed in 1954. Of these place- 
ments 169 were “special-needs” children, of whom 
50 were Negro, 65 Mexican or part Mexican, 15 Ori- 
ental or part Oriental, 25 older Anglo-Caucasian, and 
15 with special problems such as handicaps. These 
placement figures further show that four and one- 


half times as many minority group children were 
placed in 1954 as in the first year of the Bureau and 
in general over twice as many as in the earlier years. 
In the Mexican group nearly as many were placed 
in 1954 as in the three previous years. These increases 
are due, of course, both to larger staff and to the avail- 
ability of adoptive homes. Yet, while the backlog of 
such children generally has been overcome and place- 
able infants are in homes, there are still 17 Negro 
and nine Mexican children in the pre-school group 
ready to be placed. It must also be said that had 
intake not been controlled at various times, these 
numbers would be larger. 


Thus, the impression should not be given that the 
problem of recruitment of adoptive homes for minor- 
ity groups has been solved. It is felt that only a begin- 
ning has been made in such recruitment, although 
adoptive parents for these groups have continued to 
increase. Because the problem will continue, it was 
felt several months ago that it was now advisable to 
consider the appointment of at least one committee 
to help with it. A predominantly Negro committee 
for the purpose of further educating the Negro com- 
munity to the availability of adoption services is now 
organized. A case worker has assisted with this, and 
it has taken the major part of her time for the past 
few months. The organization is named BABY (the 
Bureau’s Auxiliary Board for Youngsters). The group 
has a number of sub-committees to handle various 
aspects of their program. They will work through 
newspapers, churches and social and fraternal organ- 
izations, and they appear to be accepting responsibility 
for the problem in behalf of the community. Yet, 
because these are busy people with other responsi- 
bilities, they find it hard to attend regularly. 

It is not felt that the problem has been solved, nor 
can it be solved, except with continuous recruiting 
effort. It is believed, however, that with more inter- 
pretation to the minority groups we may come to 
the point which we now have in the Anglo-Caucasian 
group, that adoptive homes will be available immedi- 
ately for all of the children in these groups that should 
have them and will benefit from them. 

If there is a lesson to be learned from the experi- 
ence of the Los Angeles County Bureau of Adoptions, 
it is this: 

1. With a great expenditure of time, homes can 
be found for minority group children by the use 
of modern public relations methods involving 
constant repetition, and the use of varied mass 
communication channels over an extended period 


(Continued on page 134) 
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Public Relations in Public Welfare 


At the APWA Mountain States Regional Conference in Salt Lake City, 
in April 1955, a panel discussion on the subject of public relations aroused 
so much interest that we are printing a digest of the three papers. Dr. 
Nelson is Vice-President, First Security Bank of Utah; Mr. Kretchman is 
Editorial Writer, Salt Lake Tribune; and Mr. Long is Director, Kansas 
Department of Social Welfare. 


A Business Man’s Questions 
ELROY NELSON 


partment or an activity of an individual in all 

business organizations. But there is growing 
realization that all of us are a part of the public 
relations staff of our own organizations. This means 
keeping the public informed and interested. Let me 
guess with you the items about which the public 
generally, the taxpayers, the business segments, the 
welfare recipients want to know, or should know 
about welfare. 


Parse relations is a specific function of a de- 


Public welfare is generally accepted as part of our 
economic and social activities. Cold-bloodedly, we 
recognize that welfare payments, whether a million 
dollars a month or some other figure, enter into the 
economic stream of funds to purchase housing, food, 
other goods and services. But, this is not necessarily 
so important as is the general function of retaining 
or building—or rebuilding—the dignity of man and 
the family. Actually, we are more interested in, 
and want to know, how public welfare is accom- 
plishing this function. 

Can you give us the answers regularly or fre- 
quently to the following questions? And by “us” 
I mean the business segments, the general public, and 
certainly the welfare recipients. 

How are you helping prevent delinquency? Pre- 
sumably this is done more frequently in the ADC 
programs or possibly in your general assistance 
program. 

How are you helping to keep the youngsters in 
school and to want a job? 

How are you preventing despondency in the old 
or in the employable who are unemployed? 

How are you helping these same people to become 
productive members of society? This requires the 
building up of morale among the recipients of wel- 
fare. Of course we're interested in statistics, but not 





only in numbers added to or removed from welfare 
lists—but why. 

How are your staff members becoming more effec- 
tive in their work? 

What program are you following in suggesting 
improvements in the state welfare laws? What is 
needed? 

How successful are you in retaining all of the 
best in the merit system for your members and 
avoiding the deficiencies found in the civil service 
or merit systems? 

How successful are you in training and retraining 
your staff members in properly answering inquiries 
from welfare recipients? Do your staff members say, 
“I can’t do anything about it, it’s the law.” Or, do 
they supply a logical answer to the “whys” of the 
welfare budget, the amount of payment or the 
change in the amount of administrative directives? 
Do your staff members have a positive approach in 
explaining welfare to your recipients? 

What is your program of cooperation with private 
agencies, church, and various other groups? 

These are all questions for which I do not have 
answers. There are many others—in business, in 
the schools, in the home—who are no better in- 
formed. But, we're all interested. Are you able to 
grasp these opportunities for a better public under- 
standing for an improved staff of employees? 


How to Give the Answers 
HERBERT F. KRETCHMAN 


ARRYING Out a good public relations program in 
[i welfare field is a particularly difficult prob- 
lem because you must deal with so many dif- 
ferent situations and groups. , 
Which part of the public are you anxious to im- 
press? The public which is represented by your 
welfare clients? The public which is represented by 
the political leaders and lawmakers who set overall 
policy and appropriate funds? The public which is 
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represented by large taxpayers and their watchdog 
organizations, who are apt to scan with a highly 
critical eye your expenditures? The public repre- 
sented by reporters and other mass media people? 
Or the public represented by the man-in-the-street 
who sees your overall program only in very vague 
terms, and may get highly distorted and uncompli- 
mentary impressions from an isolated case? 

Certainly there must be different approaches made 
to each of these different “publics.” There are, how- 
ever, some basic elements of good public relations 
which could apply to all. 


You must be sure that your program is sound. By 
a sound program I mean a program which is just 
and feasible on the basis of the need and on the 
basis of the state’s ability to meet that need. In the 
long run you will be just wasting your time trying 
to sell a poor program. So the first thing to do is 
a careful evaluation of your program and correction 
of any shortcomings. This may require a selling 
job with your lawmaking public if changes in law 
are necessary, or with your political leaders if changes 
in top level policy are required. But if you can’t 
sell a sound program to the political leaders and 
lawmakers you might just as well forget the whole 
business of good public relations. 

After you are sure that your program is sound, 
then be sure that all members of your staff have a 
clear understanding of that program and that they 
are themselves sold on it. You can’t possibly expect 
to explain a program to others which you do not 
yourselves understand; nor sell it to others if you 
yourselves are not sold on it. 


Next step is to be sure that your entire organiza- 
tion, from top to bottom, is convinced of the need 
to get the public welfare story over to the public, 
and that it will take the time and the energy neces- 
sary to do the job. 

You may have the best of welfare programs, and 
you and your staff may understand it thoroughly 
and be sold on it, and still have poor public rela- 
tions—if you are so engrossed with your work (easy 
enough for a dedicated social worker to be, I might 
add) or so sure the ordinary citizen couldn’t under- 
stand anyway, that you won’t work at your public 
relations, 


Finally, in your broad public relations effort I 
would urge you not to be too technical or too 
statistical. While there are certain limited areas—a 
legislative appropriations committee, for instance, or 
a taxpayers’ organization, a welfare council or a 
school of social work—where technical and statisti- 
cal information is needed, in general your public 
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just will not read or listen to your story if it is too 
involved. 

In dealing specifically with your different “pub- 
lics” you must, of course, use special approaches. 

In dealing with your client public most of the 
emphasis must be on personal contact—which points 
up the importance of having a capable and well- 
trained professional staff, who will do a smpathetic 
and constructive job. Also, it is important for you 
to convince this public that your program is sound 
from the standpoint of the amount of aid given com- 
pared with what is being done in other states and 
with standards of living in your own area. 


Some people might feel that good relations with this 
public are not too important, yet it must be remem- 
bered that these people are those most directly con- 
cerned and interested. Here you have a ready-made 
audience. And despite their status, they do have 
many contacts with the public at large—relatives, 
friends, neighbors, business, and even lawmakers and 
political leaders. Their attitude is important and it 
can do a good deal to aid or to impair your overall 
program and to determine the public’s reaction to it. 


In dealing with political leaders and lawmakers 
your public relations problem is even more personal 
than in the case of your client public. While most 
of this public relations job will devolve on top ad- 
ministrators, the role of the worker in the field must 
not be overlooked. This is particularly significant 
in the more rural counties. There the social worker 
is quite apt to know the state representative or sena- 
tor, and the local political leaders. If he or she 
doesn’t, it would be smart public relations to get 
to know these people and try to convince them that 
the welfare program is a good one and that it de- 
serves support at the legislature. Political leaders 
and lawmakers should be kept fully informed on 
your program, and any misunderstandings or doubts 
concerning it should be promptly clarified. 

Much the same thing applies to dealings with 
representatives of larger taxpayers, who are apt to 
be critical of heavy expenditures for welfare. Here 
a basically sound program is of the utmost impor- 
tance. You must be able to convince these people 
that you are not squandering tax money, that you 
are not just financing a bunch of bums and para- 
sites in idleness, and most important that, as far as 
possible, you are working constructively to help peo- 
ple to help themselves. 


Here again there is a public relations advantage 
in that you have a receptive audience. These people 
are interested in your work because it affects their 
pocketbooks in substantial measure. They will listen 
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to your story, and they are intelligent enough to 
understand your problems and your program. Also, 
because they are influential in the community, they 
will make excellent ambassadors of good will if 
you can win them to your side. 


Your relationship with reporters, editors and other 
mass media representatives is something else again. 
There is interest among this group—and certainly 
it is a vitally important “public” for you to contact. 
Yet there is a problem in that this group has a 
multitude of interests. It is not easy to hold the at- 
tention of the reporter covering a dozen or more 
offices, or of the editor concerned with a hundred 
public problems, or the TV station manager far more 
interested in scheduling “This Is Your Life” than 
“This Is Your Welfare Department.” 


Be sure top administration has personal and un- 
derstanding contact with the reporters assigned to 
covering the welfare department. Don’t brush them 
off. Don’t assume that they automatically under- 
stand what your department is doing. Don’t over- 
estimate their interest or their intelligence. On the 
other hand, don’t underestimate it and think you 
can pull the wool over their eyes. Nothing arouses 
the interest, the ingenuity or the persistence of a 
newspaperman more than the smell of something 
being covered up. Be frank. Be friendly. Be honest. 
Be informative. And you will be well on the way 
to having good public relations with a very select, 
very important part of your public. 

A good job in working with this “public” will 
do much to help you in dealing with your ‘man-in- 
the-street public, the last big group we must con- 
sider. A good press—and good mass media help 
otherwise—will insure that your program will gen- 
erally be presented to the public in accurate and 
favorable terms. Do not, however, expect newspaper 
stories or radio or television reports to do your gen- 
eral public relations job. In the first place you cannot 
measure public relations in terms of column inches. 
In the second place, even if you could, in today’s 
crowded newspapers and radio and TV programs, 
you just aren’t going to get enough inches or min- 
utes to do the job. Good public relations are achieved 
on the basis of day-to-day, constant effort, not by 
means of some magic formula. 

There is one point about this whole matter of pub- 
lic relations I should like to mention. Some observers 
have expressed the idea that over-emphasis on public 
relations may, under certain circumstances, lead to 
timidity and inaction for fear of causing bad public 
relations. This would surely be an evil consequence 
of public relations concern--and it would be an un- 
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warranted consequence, based on a misinterpretation 
of what public relations means. Public relations is 
not just keeping out of trouble, or putting something 
over on the public. To have good public relations 
you must have a basically sound program. But with 
such a program and good public relations, you should 
be less hesitant to take the bold and constructive 
action which may be necessary. Good public rela- 
tions will make you strong, not timid, in your deal- 
ings with the public. 


What A Welfare 
Department Did 


FRANK LONG 


vided for a study of the Kansas social welfare 

program at both the state level and county level 
by a welfare committee of the Legislative Council. 
The work of this committee was monumental. The 
reports of this committee provided the groundwork 
for constructive legislation in both the state welfare 
and institutional programs to the extent that both 
of these programs now rank among the best in the 
nation. 


T« 1947 session of the Kansas Legislature pro- 


A committee composed of very capable men made 
exhaustive investigations of the welfare program in 
seven counties. This was only a partial phase of their 
work but an important one. 

The committee’s report to the legislature indicated 
that the administration of the program at the county 
level was exceptionally good with one glaring weak- 
ness—and that was public relations. 

Early in 1948, district meetings of county welfare 
department personnel and county board members 
were called for the purpose of helping these people 
with their public relations, During the first tour of 
the state, public relations experts, such as the dis- 
trict public relations man for the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, were used to sell these county people on the 
value of public relations. At subsequent meetings, 
local newspaper and radio men, business and pro- 
fessional people, legislators and civic club officials 
were used. 

It did not take long to create a desire on the part 
of the county people to become interested in good 
public relations. The big question asked was how and 
where do we start. 

They were urged to visit and get acquainted with 
newspaper officials, radio people, business and pro- 





fessional men. They were told that it might take 
years to sell some of these people on the welfare 
program but that the worst critic would be less caustic 
if he had a favorable impression of the administra- 
tor and his staff. 

We told them that if they did not already belong 
to a civic club to join one; also to take an active part 
in community activities. 

County staffs were urged to make available human 
interest stories for their local newspapers. They were 
taught how to camouflage the identity of the recip- 
ient involved. 

They were told to be constantly on the lookout 
for news leads whether they pertained to social wel- 
fare or not. 


They were taught to seek as much information 
as possible about a man, his business, his family and 
his hobbies before approaching him. 

Sample radio skits pertaining to various phases of 
the program were presented to them. 

They were urged to take every opportunity to ap- 
pear before civic groups to discuss their programs, 
and to give no more statistical data than was abso- 
lutely necessary, but to emphasize the rehabilitative 
and preventive aspects of their program. 

They were told to greet every complaint as a favor 
in that it opened the door for them to interpret their 
program. 

A special request was made of all of them to visit 
with their legislators before the 1949 session. 

They were told they should discuss the positive 
aspects of social welfare with their corner grocery- 
man, the druggist, in their stag parties, at their sew 
ing circle meetings—in short, wherever they could 
get someone to listen they had an opportunity to 
get their program interpreted. 

They were encouraged to overlook nobody in this 
process—that the lowest person on skid row would 
be talking to someone and it might just as well be 
about the positive features of the social welfare pro- 
gram. 

They were sold on the idea that the county office 
should no longer be known as just an agency to 
spend taxpayers’ money, but rather an agency for 
furnishing services, and an agency where any citizen 
could secure information relative to a personal prob- 
lem. In order to assist in this undertaking, the state 
department, after exhaustive research furnished a 
Kansas Handbook of Social Resources to each county 
agency. 

Each agency was encouraged to utilize the serv- 
ices of volunteers wherever possible. There are over 
1,000 volunteers working in the state institutional 
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program, and well over 1,000 working in the nursing 
home program. These, along with many others, have 
been of untold value in acquainting the citizenry 
of the state with the needs of both the welfare and 
institutional programs. 

In counties where the feeling of the general public 
appeared to be especially bitter toward the county 
welfare department, the county boards were urged 
to set up citizens’ advisory committees to work with 
the county boards and the county welfare staffs in 
formulating policy, and again interpreting the pro- 
gram to the public. 

This is a partial and brief accounting of our efforts 
to pull ourselves up by the boot straps, so to speak, 
in the field of public relations. How well it is suc- 
ceeding is indicated by the ever-increasing support 
of our citizenry for both the welfare and institutional 
programs, and the millions of additional dollars 
being appropriated each legislative session for these 
two programs by the Kansas Legislature. Along with 
appropriations has come intelligent, well-planned, 
far-reaching legislation to assist the state and county 
welfare departments in the administration of the 
welfare and institutional programs. 
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Community Organization and 
Public Welfare 


Public welfare agencies have a major responsibility to give leadership in 
community organization. This article is a condensation of three papers on 
this subject presented this year at the Southwest Regional APWA Con- 
ference at Santa Fe, New Mexico. Miss Burton is Consultant on Welfare 
Services for the Association of Junior Leagues of America, Inc. Mrs. Wayne 
Coy speaks as the President of the New Mexico Conference of Social Welfare 
and as a layman with a rich background of welfare service. Mr. Kuzmich 
is @ Social Analyst on the staff of the Louisiana State Department of Public 


Welfare. 


I. ROBBIE HUNT BURTON 


welfare services. Nowhere is this more con- 

spicuous than in public welfare and community 
organization. Each of these fields has expanded more 
in the last twenty years than any other in social wel- 
fare. It is both timely and significant that we con- 
sider their relationship and interdependence. 

Community organization is a process that can be 
used in many fields. Our consideration relates to 
community organization for social welfare. The term 
“community organization” is used interchangeably 
with community planning or community coordina- 
tion. But it is, I feel, far more inclusive and descrip- 
tive, since it implies and includes planning and 
coordination. 

Community organization for social welfare is a 
method by which a community finds and applies 
better solutions to the problems of people. Commu- 
nity planning is not an end in itself, but is basic to 
a balanced program of service. Through social wel- 
fare planning, a community evaluates existing 
resources, determines unmet needs, estimates their 
costs, and establishes priority objectives. The deter- 
mination of needs is primary, but we achieve the 
objectives only when services are provided. 

Public welfare needs community organization, and 
community organization needs public welfare. The 
two seek the same goal—better living for everyone. 
These are strategic times in the development of pub- 
lic understanding of both of these fields. Great 
expansion of services has taken place in both fields, 
much of which has been based on expedient or 
emergency planning, because of such crises as a major 
depression and a second world war. The time has 
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now come to analyze and evaluate the existing pro- 
grams, both as to method and content. Both com- 
munity organization and public welfare are in a 
sense at the crossroads, and unless and until the prac- 
titioners develop a clear and consistent and objective 
analysis of the purpose and function, we cannot hope 
to achieve the citizen understanding and acceptance 
that are necessary. 

I would like to point out some of the areas need- 
ing most attention and to offer some practical sugges- 
tions for improvement. Undoubtedly these must be 
adapted to your own community pattern and struc- 
ture. If they serve only to give you a better idea, that 
will be fine. 

In both public welfare and community organization 
there is the potential danger of autocratic, dictatorial 
administrative practices, just as there is opportunity 
for democratic participation. In public welfare this 
stems largely from federal-state financing of local 
programs and from the statutory limitations as to 
procedures and eligibility, with too little attention to 
community attitudes and citizen participation. In 
community organization there is the question of 
appropriate and broad representation versus control 
by vested interest groups. In those communities 
where the planning is controlled by a few, it is usual- 
ly by those in control of the budget. 

In regard to planning, the question is no longer 
whether .we shall have planning, but how much shall 
there be? It is difficult to explain the lag in com- 
munity organization when the alternatives are dupli- 
cation and overlapping of services and_ inefficient 
administration. Joint planning and cooperation are 
basic to a balanced and effective community welfare 
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program. I have read many contradictory opinions 
regarding the status of community planning, its 
development and some of its methods. But it is 
reasonable to assume that there is acceptance of the 
essentiality of planning although much of this accept- 
ance is in theory. In practice, much remains to be 
done both in extending the planning concept and in 
improving the method and practice now in existence. 


Because of its broad program, its large investment 
affecting the lives of people, public welfare has a real 
stake in the community organization process through 
which the interested people in the community come 
together to solve the health and welfare needs on 
a democratic basis. Community organization offers 
public welfare a broader base of public under- 
standing, more efficient operation of services through 
coordinated planning with other organizations, and 
a means of testing the effectiveness and appropriate- 
ness of the established programs. 

The broad objectives of community organization 
are: 

1. Better services for more people. Planful de- 
velopment of health, welfare and recreation 
services. 

2. High standards and economy in administration. 
The best use of resources and of professional 
skill, money and facilities. 

3. Coordination of effort, with broad representa- 
tion in the planning process. 

4. Extensive coverage of services. 

5. Adequate interpretation of services. 


With these considerations in mind, let us consider 
some of the opportunities that community organiza- 
tion offers public agencies. Let us take, for example, 
a central planning body which we shall call a welfare 
council. Although all planning does not stem from, 
or take place in, a council, and it is only one method, 
it is perhaps the best-known mechanism of commu- 
nity organization. 

Public agencies have too often failed to support 
and participate in welfare councils in proportion to 
the growth and expansion of their own programs. 
Too often the responsibility for planning has been 
left to the private agencies. Only by the public and 
private agencies working as partners, and equal part- 
ners, can a balanced and effective program of social 
welfare services be developed. The responsibility of 
the public agency in community planning cannot be 
overemphasized. It is essential if a community is to 
use its social resources effectively. In order to secure 
this cooperation, welfare councils must recognize the 
need for: 

1. Clearly defined areas of responsibility. A recent 


study made by Community Chests and Councils 
showed that in those councils that had no 
clearly defined statement of responsibility be- 
tween public and private agencies, there had 
developed real friction. 

2. Teamwork of lay and professional leadership 
that is so essential in community planning. 

3. Qualified, trained and experienced staff. 

4. Independent status, under private auspices. 

5. Broad geographic coverage based on community 
welfare concerns and not political boundaries. 

6. Comprehensive inclusion of community services. 
Bring in the cultural resources in addition to 
those in the health and welfare fields. 


Why do I place so much emphasis on a welfare 
council when many communities do not now have 
such a planning body and have not seriously consid- 
ered starting one. I have gone into detail in describ- 
ing the council’s objectives and methods and function 
because I_ feel that these practices can be adapted to 
any type of community, whether predominantly 
urban or rural. The same principles and objectives 
apply, and with some thought and study on the part 
of professionals in the community and of interested 
lay people, a satisfactory and effective adaptation can 
be evolved. 

The welfare council seems the best example to 
consider. Whatever is said as to welfare council values 
applies to less formal planning bodies also. I believe 
that you can have cooperative planning and citizen 
participation without professionally staffed welfare 
councils, although where possible, that is preferable. 

If there is no council and there are no facilities for 
organizing one, and no actual need for a council as 
we know it, then other methods of cooperation and 
planning need to be devised. Without a council, that 
puts additional responsibility on the public agency 
worker and any other professional staff member in 
the community. In smaller communities and in small 
agencies the proportion of staff-community organiza- 
tion contacts is greater than in large ones. 

Whatever the method, community organization and 
public welfare have as their common goal the estab- 
lishment or development of adequate social welfare 
services for people in view of their needs. The im- 
portance of public welfare’s stake in community 
organization may be measured by comparing the 
number of staff, the number and kinds of services 
and the amount of money invested in the public and 
the other community agencies. 


Now, as to this cooperative planning, this com- 
munity organization: Who does it? Whose job is it? 
To be effective, both professionals and volunteers are 
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essential in developing a sound program of commu- 
nity organization. The two are a team with coopera- 
tive roles understood by both. But I believe you will 
agree with me that the primary responsibility rests 
with the practitioner, the professional. This is a pro- 
fessional field, and requires professional leadership. 

Community organization is both a field of practice 
and a skill to be used by all social workers. It is im- 
portant in both the preparation of the worker, and 
later in his performance. 

Johns and DeMarche’ recently conducted a research 
project of all types of social welfare agencies in all 
parts of the country. Their findings show that the 
average worker at any given time was involved in 
approximately ten different relationships outside of 
his own agency. This is community organization in 
practice, or should be. It necessitates inter-agency 
understanding, a knowledge of inter-agency relation- 
ships (both formal and informal) and of community 
resources. 

We see in any community a need for the profes- 
sional to know referral procedures, agency programs, 
to develop cooperation and coordinated planning for 
clients. But he has a responsibility to look beyond 
the immediate assignment, to interpret unmet needs, 
encourage establishment of new and reorganized pro- 
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grams. As a technique, it can be highly formalized 
as in a large city, or less formal as in rural commu- 
nities. 

To perform satisfactorily, a professional must know 
when to include what service, when and how to 
approach what resource. In rural communities there 
might be twelve to twenty agencies and organizations 
with which to work and plan, while in cities the 
number is in the hundreds. 

Community organization is a way to learn how to 
get along. One key to successful community organiza- 
tion is the ability to use community resources effec- 
tively. 

In conclusion, therefore, may I say that I believe 
community organization and public welfare are not 
only mutually dependent, but are indivisible, if we 
are to achieve our goal of well-being for all people. 
Community organization is built upon the belief that 
people have the right and the ability to choose their 
own destiny within the framework of democratic 
principles. Community welfare is best achieved 
through community organization and citizen par- 
ticipation, in which public welfare has both a stake 
and a responsibility. 


Il. MRS. WAYNE COY 


munity organization. Miss Burton has defined 

clearly and adequately community organization, 
public welfare, and their relationship in community 
planning and coordination. She has raised several 
problems in her presentation which I would like to 
discuss. Let me quote: 

“We need to give attention to the development of 
leadership and to better understanding of social wel- 
fare objectives and community organization methods, 
Unless our planning and cooperation are improved 
and extended, there is danger of the house falling in 
upon us. 

“Our knowledge is greater than the results of our 
planning and coordination indicate. It is difficult to 
explain the lag in community organization when the 
alternatives are duplication and overlapping of serv- 
ices, as well as inefficient administration.” 

This is no new problem to you or to me. It is true 
that there has been, in the last twenty years, a 
phenomenal growth in both public and private agency 
services. It is true that there has been general recogni- 
tion of the need for welfare councils. 


| en FRoM the standpoint of a layman in com- 





*“Community Organization and Agency Responsibility,” Ray 
Johns and David P. DeMarche, Association Press, 1951, New York 
City. 
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On the heels of these facts, a select few hardy souls 
have in cities and villages undertaken to meet the 
need for coordination and planning. They have, gen- 
erally speaking, developed an organization that is 
timely, logical and neat. 

The usual pattern has been to set up a community 
council with three divisions under the headings of 
health, recreation and group work, and welfare. Each 
agency and organization, public and private, inter- 
ested in social welfare has two or three representatives 
on the council, and there are an indefinite number 
of representatives at large. These representatives hold 
regular meetings to hear and act upon reports from 
assorted committees, including most certainly, re- 
search, coordination and planning. 

These reports and findings can be heard, applauded, 
endorsed and let drop with a dull thud. It doesn’t 
always happen, but it can and has—in my experience 
much too often. 

I have seen some carefully, thoughtfully planned 
coordination never get beyond the nice cozy vacuum 
where it was hatched because somewhere in the 
process we forgot to keep our lines of communication 
open—to mix a few metaphors. 

I do not intend to imply criticism of welfare coun- 
cils. I have spent the last ten years working in them. 
But when we talk about what they can and should 
accomplish, let us not forget the organizations and 
the people that must be behind them. 

Councils are fine, but your work and mine begins 
there; it doesn’t end there. The only way to imple- 
ment the findings of a council is by the careful nur- 
turing of acceptance and understanding in depth 
through constant and planned communication with 
the whole community. 

Over and beyond the committee report is a com- 
munity that must pay for, vote for, or by board action 
decree the suggested action. Public services are dis- 
ciplined by law and by administrative procedure. 
Private agencies and community enterprises are not. 

Suppose our committee finds a duplication in serv- 
ices. They find that by a merger of two agencies, or 
by redefinition of the functions of both, better service 
can be rendered the client at less cost, or additional 
service rendered the client at the same cost. That 
makes sense. 

Have you ever tried to get two private agencies to 
redefine their functions? Have you ever tried to 
merge two private agencies? We had the temerity to 
try to merge three in Washington, D. C. 

We did it, too. After’three years of blood, sweat and 
tears; after innumerable road blocks, tantrums and 
recriminations. We merged two children’s agencies 
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and one family service agency into “Family and Child 
Services.” I hope it was worth all our time and pain. 
I left too soon to be sure. But your brother and sister 
professionals who advised our lay committee had said 
it was a good idea; so, sometimes feeling like a relay 
team at the leak in the dike, three or four of us 
saw it through. 

Yes, you can merge agencies; but get at least three 
or four laymen who will give up everything else they 
are interested in, including home and fireside, who 
are diplomatic, tenacious and dedicated. Even then, 
don’t put any money on it. 

On top of the jealous independence of most boards 
of directors of private agencies is the pride in their 
past individual accomplishments; and, wrapped 
around both independence and pride, is the insula- 
tion of inertia; they lack the incentive to devote 
themselves to the task. 

And it is to this task of developing the incentive 
for betterment of services that you as professionals 
and we as laymen must, without limitation, devote 
ourselves in and out of welfare councils. The council 
must be the caucus where plans are made; the com- 
munity is the only place where they can be accom- 
plished. 

I have in my experience witnessed one other success 
and two resounding failures in community planning. 
I think in each case the outcome of our efforts rested 
on our ability to communicate widely and judiciously 
our concern over the problem to be solved. 

So much for the welfare council, where our prob- 
lem is your problem. Now may I turn your attention 
to public welfare, where your problem is my problem. 

Here, again, I quote Miss Burton: “Until there is 
more public understanding of all community services, 
both public and private, their nature, cost and value, 
we are living on borrowed time.” 

And, again: “Where there is a serious lack of 
citizen interest in and understanding of public wel- 
fare, the program itself is threatened.” 

Your job of working for the public will always be 
the target for snipers. Anybody in public service 
knows that. The limit of your effectiveness will often 
be arbitrarily established, by budgeting or by law, by 
people with little or no appreciation of what you are 
trying to do, or why. These occupational hazards | 
know you have long ago accepted. 

Maybe we laymen have not given you enough help 
in that respect. But whatever the cause, may I say 
I think you need to improve your techniques of com- 
munication with all the people who elect legislators 
and who pay the bills. 

Miss Burton suggests your extensive use of volun- 
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teers, serving the dual purpose of the useful extension 
of your services and the education of more citizens 
in the nature and scope of your problems. In that, 
| heartily concur. 


May I suggest your constant and extensive use of 
community organizations such as social agencies, 
study groups, service clubs, churches, veterans, P.T.A. 
and labor. I know how busy you are, but this is a 
must: 


1. Make yourselves known to them. 

2. Make yourselves available to them. 

3. Never be too busy to explain. 

4, Never brush off as a waste of time their requests 
for information and guidance. 

5. Lay yourselves open to scrutiny and study. 

6. Enlist the help of your welfare council. If you 
haven't one in your county, help to create, if you 
can, a reasonable facsimile of one. 

This is not a job for a federal department, or the 
APWA, or the state agency, help as they can and will. 
The battle for adequate funds and a stable program 
must be fought out at the precinct level. 


Il. WALTER KUZMICH 


F WE ARE guilty in any respect of working in a 

vacuum in our own communities either as prac- 

titioners or board members of departments of 
public welfare, we need first to recognize this short- 
coming, and second, to take whatever steps are neces- 
sary to do something about it. 

We know that, because of policy limitations, we 
are not able to do all things for all needy or deprived 
people in our communities. There is no reason, how- 
ever, why we cannot join forces with others, outside 
our official relationships, who are helping to meet the 
needs of people in our communities who need counsel 
or assistance. It must be remembered that commu- 
nity Organization becomes real whenever a group of 
citizens recognizing a need, band together to see that 
the need is met. 


In this connection it seems appropriate to say a 
few words in regard to our daily activity as workers 
assigned to departments of public welfare. We know 
that many of our clients are beset with problems in 
addition to the need for financial assistance. An 
individual or a family often has other needs besides 
those of food, clothing, and shelter, that are closely 
related to their material wants and their capacity for 
social self-maintenance. To give helpful services, it 
is necessary to gain an understanding of the additional 
needs, of the individual’s ability or inability to meet 
them, and of resources available to him otherwise. 


Thus, our activity in this phase of our job cannot be 
separated from the actual giving of financial assist- 
ance, and is as much the obligation of a public welfare 
agency as the granting of money. When the client 
has other needs which the department of public wel- 
fare cannot meet because such needs fall outside its 
functions, the worker should assume responsibility 
for referring the client to other community agencies 
or groups designed to meet such needs insofar as 
they are available. 

A few years ago the School of Applied Social Sci- 
ences of Western Reserve University in Cleveland, 
Ohio conducted a study of one hundred Aid to 
Dependent Children cases that had been closed for 
a year or more. The study is important enough to 
be summarized here so that all of us can have an 
opportunity to think more about it. 


This study revealed that the people who received 
ADC had very negative reactions to ADC if the 
caseworker failed to explain the program, telling the 
family what the policies were, what they might expect 
from the agency and what the agency expected from 
them—or if the worker appeared to the family to 
have no interest in the family, its problems, its fears, 
its ambitions and its hopes. On the other hand, if 
there was an explanation of the program and if the 
worker showed interest and concern about the family, 
the family had a positive reaction toward the receipt 
of ADC and felt it was a constructive experience 
for them. Interestingly enough, in this study, even 
though the grants were limited, the reaction of the 
family to ADC had no relation to the amount of the 
grant. The reaction depended entirely upon how the 
worker related to the family and actually how much 
she cared about the family. Although this study 
represents a very small number of cases, it appears 
that the findings are significant and it shows that the 
worker carries a great responsibility in the accom- 
plishment of the agency’s purposes and goals in ADC. 

As the Western Reserve study indicates and as our 
own experience teaches us if we are sensitive to it, a 
money grant without interest and concern on the 
part of the worker has a destructive result. Since we 
know that the client has had other destructive experi- 
ences, we should refrain from imposing another such 
experience upon him. The client may have to accept 
the money, but he is less comfortable about his need 
for and his right to public assistance under the nega- 
tive circumstances outlined above. 


Considering the public welfare agency’s role in the 
future, it seems likely that it will become more and 
more that of giving wider social services. From the 
standpoint of public assistance we will have remaining 
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with us the most difficult case situations. All this 
means that we will need to acquire additional skills 
in working with people in order to provide the serv- 
ices which will probably be demanded of the depart- 
ment of public welfare. There will need to be 
additional emphasis also on the community aspects, 
on attempting to devote some of our time to helping 
communities organize their activities for productive 
and useful living. 


But let us look. also to our responsibility to the 
community as it now exists, Is it true that we seem 
to do just what we have to do? Do our jobs absorb 
so much of our time and energies that we tend to 
shut off our participation in other important com- 
munity activities? Is it true also that the higher 
the position we occupy in the agency the more temp- 
tation we have to exclude ourselves from community 
activity? On the other hand, do we go into certain 
community activities because we think the commu- 
nity needs to get the job done rather than choosing 
activities because they will further our own agency 
programs? 


Perhaps our potential leadership in community 
activity surpasses our evidenced leadership. If so, it 
is our responsibility to translate more of our poten- 
tialities into activity. By leadership, this does not mean 
that each of us must call the signals on every play in 
the capacity of a quarterback. We should find our 
spot on the community team and then serve to the 
best of our ability in our specific assignment. 

We need to do something about this while time is 
still on our side. After we find our place on the 
community team, we need to acquire all the experi- 
ence possible. What about Civil Defense in our own 
community? As a matter of fact, we cannot justify 
our lack of, or limited participation in this critical 
area. Actually, it should not be necessary for a 
community to experience a major catastrophe in order 
to rally its citizens to present a united front. There 
are many problem areas in every community. Some 
problem areas are large, but many others are small. 
However, individually or collectively, they present a 
challenge to those of us who recognize the need to 
offer a helping hand. There is a place for each of us 
on the community team. If we are not asked to serve, 
and this bears repeating, we should volunteer to serve. 

As we know, to function adequately in our daily 
assignment we must have respect for the dignity and 
the intrinsic value of each and every human being. 
We must not fail to serve the whole community in 
our jobs, and in other assignments, fortified with this 
basic belief. In the meantime, if we are guilty in any 
respect of working in a vacuum in our own com- 


munties either as practitioners or board members 
of public welfare agencies, we need first to recognize 
this shortcoming, and second, to do something about 
it. Let us, therefore, resolve to take a closer look at 
our part in community organization and public 
welfare. 
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presently equipped to give any appreciable assistance 
in this area, it seems clearly evident that one of its 
functions is to have the time, knowledge, and skill 
to advise, evaluate, and counsel. This does not nec- 
essarily imply that the Association should see as one 
of its major responsibilities the undertaking of sur- 
veys, but it should be better equipped to aid its mem- 
bers and the total field of public welfare in this area. 

This report reflects steady and sound growth of 
the program of the Association as well as increasing 
financial support from its members. While the Asso- 
ciation can take pride in its twenty-four years of 
service to the field of public welfare, there are still 
many unmet public welfare needs for services which 
APWA should render. Public welfare today is an 
important governmental service that is of signifi- 
cance to all citizens, both those who receive its bene- 
fits and those who contribute toward its financing. 
For this reason, all public welfare workers have a 
responsibility to examine their programs, to be cer- 
tain they are designed to meet the needs for which 
public welfare agencies are responsible, and to mold 
these programs in the direction in which these needs 
are turning. Public welfare agencies must make the 
best possible use of the staff which they have and 
work toward improvement of staff through co- 
operation with the schools on education for social 
work, as well as through in-service training. As 
public welfare moves toward different emphases, 
the Association must also adapt its program if it 
is to serve in the role of leadership, spokesman, and 
clearinghouse which it has attained and in which 
it is well established. 

While the American Public Welfare Association, 
therefore, is keenly aware of its progress as well as 
its responsibilities, at the same time it is aware of 
its present limitations. Even so, APWA completes 
its twenty-fourth year with pride in its past, recogni- 
tion of its present grave responsibilities, and with 
courage and dedication to the future. As each mem- 
ber is a part of this historical record so each member 
will help determine public welfare’s future course 
and usefulness. 
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Audio-Visual Aids in Staff Development 


HELEN WORSTELL 


This is the second in a series of two articles on audio-visual aids. The 
author is Assistant Professor in the Department of Sociology, Ohio University. 


HERE IS NO real question as to whether or not 
[ee use of audio-visual aids has a place in the 
teaching-learning process for public welfare work- 

ers or in any other training program. If we use 
professor Edgar Dale’s definition of audio-visual 
materials as being “those materials that do not de- 
pend primarily upon reading to convey their mean- 
ing,’ then we must recognize that we have long 
employed many of these aids, sometimes only for 
laborious drill but often to help enrich the student’s 
experience. Charts, graphs, the blackboard, pictorial 
presentation have always been valuable tools for the 
competent and imaginative teacher. Perhaps the thing 
which has confused and puzzled us, and led us into 
the long drawn out discussion of appropriateness of 
the method which involves the use of audio-visual 
aids has been the new wealth of opportunities pre- 
sented through such media as long playing recordings 
and films with sound tracks. While they have opened 
new vistas, they have been too promising and there- 
fore have seduced us into the false assumption that 
they might be used in place of, rather than in con- 
junction with other methods and in a manner take 
over the teaching process and make learning auto- 
matic. They were never designed or meant to do this. 
Disappointment always results when unrealistic ex- 
pectations are not fulfilled and, therefore, we have 
tended to blame the aid and condemn the method. 
Rather than spending this time in discussing the 
pros and cons of their usefulness in teaching, it is 
more important that we explore the extended possi- 
bilities for enriching the student’s experience and 
thereby making new ideas memorable and usable. 
Thoughtful and selective use of audio-visual material 
together with other teaching methods permits un- 
limited opportunities for the learner to move from 
verbalization to real integration of new ideas into 
their experience and feeling, thus bringing them one 
step closer to the incorporation of new learning in 
the job of helping people. Therefore, it is better for 
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us to concentrate our efforts in clearly defining our 
teaching goals and then exploiting all that is avail- 
able or can be made available in the audio-visual field 
which might contribute to the attainment of these 
teaching goals. We can further use our efforts to see 
how we can most effectively and skillfully use the 
aids, always evaluating when they can best serve our 
purpose. 

The overall goal for a particular in-service training 
class was to learn ways of placing children, whether 
in foster homes or institutions, that best meet the 
special needs of individual children, The particular 
goal at the moment was centered on the selection of 
foster home or institution. Case material and reading 
and discussion had been used. However, the group, 
some of whom were known to be making placements 
purely on the basis of who would take the child, were 
glibly verbalizing accepted standards for constructive 
placements but they were not relating it to any of 
their personal experience or to the cases they were 
carrying. The instructor looked for some way to 
give substance to these new ideas. She did not know 
of any film that would help her with this particular 
problem. She finally decided to use “Palmour Street.” 
This is the story of a southern Negro family with 
four children. The strengths of the parent-child rela- 
tionship are fairly clearly shown and each child’s 
needs are individualized. Since the movie, if seen only 
once, is somewhat confusing at times, the teacher 
prepared the group by giving a brief summary of 
the story and identifying each of the characters by 
name and age. She then suggested that while view- 
ing the movie they think of the individual children’s 
needs and how they were met in the family group. 
The movie ends with an injury to the father which 
incapacitates him as a wage earner. The leader sug- 
gested that they think of what might happen to this 
family should the mother be unable to carry the full 





1“ Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching: Revised and Enlarged,” 
Edgar Dale. Dryden Press, 1954, New York City. 
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burden and perhaps become physically ill or even 
die. They watched the movie with unusual concen- 
tration. A lively discussion of children’s needs and 
child development followed. They brought in their 
own children, neighbor’s children, and agency chil- 
dren. They then let their imaginations run in terms 
of all the dire things that could happen to the family 
and how it might affect the children. When they 
were all quite actively participating the leader asked 
what kind of homes would they want for the children 
in order to maintain or regain the strengths that 
were evident in the movie if the family should break 
up. For the first time they began to relate their new 
experience with the foster homes they had known, 
and with the institutions in their community, and 
really tried to see how the individual children’s needs 
could be met. It helped them bridge the gap from 


verbalization to actual experience. 


As a result of the discussion which followed the 
showing of this film, someone raised the question 
of how could they recognize the strength in this fam- 
ily, if there had been some of the deterioration which 
they thought could be possible under certain circum- 
stances. This provided motivation for further learn- 
ing still directly related to the specific teaching goals 
for the course. 


This same film was used on another occasion by 
the leader as a basis of review and testing for a group 
that had been studying services to children in their 
own homes. Case material, books, class discussion 
and field trips had been used. None of the members 
were having any supervised field experience at this 
time. The story was briefly reviewed prior to the 
showing of the film. They were asked to write a 
paper indicating what services they thought this fam- 
ily might be able to use, under what circumstances, 
how and why. This was one of the most interesting, 
sensitive, thoughtful group of papers of this nature 
that I have ever seen. They were eager to discuss 
the movie and their papers at a later session and thus 
had read, seen discussed, listened to, written about, 
and discussed again the same material without be- 
coming bored, and with a real opportunity to relate 
it in a variety of ways to their own experience. 


The two illustrations given above of the use of a 
single film to supplement other methods so as to 
attain teaching goals indicates that a single film may 
have many different teaching possibilities depending 
on the course sequence and the prior preparation. 
This is true of most good films, recordings, film 
strips and plays. One film, “A Friend at the Door,” 
reviewed by four teachers of public welfare workers 
indicated that they had found that there were 29 dif- 
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ferent teaching possibilities. No one would think of 
trying to make use of all these opportunities at one 
time, yet one of the mistakes that the unskilled user 
of audio-visual aids frequently does make is that she 
tries to make some use of too many of the teaching 
possibilities in one sequence with one group. When 
you wring a rag dry the last drops are small and make 
very little splash. The same thing is true of trying to 
use all the possibilities of a single aid. The new 
experiences are less likely to become memorable be- 
cause they are not related closely enough to the other 
material being studied and the learner cannot in- 
tegrate so much at once. The group is also likely to 
become bored and inattentive. The leader, who is 
completely familiar with the aid, has to make a con- 
scious selection of teaching points so that in her 
preparation for the showing or the hearing she helps 
the group become receptive to and directs their inter- 
ests to the pertinent areas. In the leading of the dis- 
cussion which follows, she keeps the teaching goals 
in mind and skillfully leads the group without de- 
stroying enthusiasm and spontaneity. 


In various groups of teachers I have heard consider- 
able discussion of the printed guides which accom- 
pany or could accompany prepared audio-visual aids. 
These guides are frequently useful and the develop- 
ment of them should be encouraged. However, they 
are not a blueprint and in the true sense are not a 
guide for the skillful teacher. They are suggestive 
and may stimulate her imagination as to possible 
uses and help her determine whether she will want 
to spend the time and energy to review and study 
the aid in preparation for possible use. For the 
inexperienced person who has hesitancy in using such 
aids, the guides may well serve as a temporary support 
and give a certain feeling of security while the leader 
further develops her skills. Their principal use is 
when the aid is used with audience groups and no 
competent discussion leader is present. A recent study 
of forty-one films indicated that only one film was 
thought to be useable without a skilled discussion 
leader.” 


Many of the available films and recordings give in- 
accurate or inadequate presentation in some areas. 
This leads some people to believe that until we have 
more perfect presentations it is unwise to use them 
because it will give the learner the wrong idea. My 
own experience has been that when the aids are used 
as illustrated, the learners themselves are quick to 
see the flaws and the limitations. Occasionally the 


*“Films in Psychiatry, Psychology, and Mental Health,” Nichten- 
hauser, Coleman, and Rube. Medical Audio-Visual Institute, Asso- 
ciation of American Medical Colleges, New York City. 
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discussion needs a little direction from the leader. 
When the group does not see the inadequacies, it is 
usually an indication that some of the preparation 
had been deficient and it gives the teacher an oppor- 
tunity to spot the gaps of the prior learning. This is 
not to suggest the use of materials that are obviously 
inferior, but even this sometimes has value. I have 
seen groups experience considerable relief when they 
were able to offer realistic criticism of inadequate or 
erroneous presentation. It helped them to overcome 
some of their resistance to new ideas and made them 
proud of their new learning. 


I have been talking primarily about films but 
approximately the same principles can be applied to 
the use of recordings, except that the recordings have 
the advantage of playback of limited portions and 
the disadvantage that there is only hearing and not 
seeing. Because recordings involve only hearing, I 
have found that if I have used slides or charts (aids 
without movement) and then use recording and 
later films, that the films are more meaningful. 


Drama, of course, provides self-involvement for 
the actors and seeing and hearing for the rest of the 
group. Well chosen playlets or even those written 
by the group add unlimited variety. I have not been 
enthusiastic about role-playing because I have been 
somewhat afraid of it, but have used it most success- 
fully with groups that knew one another very well 
and had worked together and each member of the 
group felt secure with the others and was sure of 
his relationship with the leader. I have encouraged 
people to play roles but have been careful not to 
pressure them into doing it. Under these circum- 
stances it becomes almost a spontaneous expression 
from the group. One group had been involved in 
discussing what we really meant by accepting the 
client as he is, yet not necessarily condoning his be- 
havior. They were troubled; they discussed it and 
thought they really understood, but in the next session 
would bring it up again. I then suggested that we 
might like some role-playing. The client-actor chose 
the role of a man who had become upset by family 
situations, gone out on a week-end drunk, been 
arrested, lost his job, and spent his pay check. He 
came to the agency for money. The worker-actor 
played his role with a reasonable degree of comfort 
and helped the client to tell his story in his own way. 
Then all of a sudden the worker stopped and said, 
“I know what a good worker ought to do but what 
I really want to do is kick this man in the seat of the 
pants. What do I do with this feeling?” He went 
on to say, “Had I read of this in a record I would 
have been very critical of a worker who acted like 


I want to. This is what you mean when you talk 
about accepting the client as he is.” Further discus- 
sion indicated that the group was able to go from 
verbalization to finding the real meaning of accept- 
ance. I do not believe that any amount of class dis- 
cussion without witnessing and participating in the 
role-playing could have accomplished the same thing. 


As teachers we are supposed to be very sensitive 
to group reaction but we can misinterpret what is 
happening. On a few occasions I have been dis- 
appointed in using what I thought was a good film 
to find that there was little immediate discussion. I 
began to explore to find out just what was happening. 
Usually when we want to know how effective our 
teaching has been, we can find out either by how 
our students perform on the job or, if this is not 
possible, we can sometimes lead them to discuss what 
the experience has meant. I selected a small group 
who were quite free in saying what they thought, 
and raised some questions with them about some of 
the aids which had been used both in my group and 
the other groups. They told me, and I believe hon- 
estly, that sometimes when their feelings become 
involved while viewing a film—in other words, if 
it made some impact—they liked to have time to 
digest it first and they wondered why the teacher 
couldn’t wait until they had that opportunity before 
they were asked to talk about it. My suggestion was 
that maybe they were too uncomfortable to talk. They 
assured me that it was not necessarily an uncomfort- 
able feeling they had, it was a good feeling, but 
didn’t the teacher think that sometimes they wanted 
to think things through before they said them? 


Groups that meet together for a number of con- 
secutive periods are apt to start out with considerable 
enthusiasm and if the leadership is good and the 
course well planned they tend to build up or gain 
momentum until they reach a peak (having acquired 
new ideas or skills) and then the group begins to 
participate less and take a “you tell me” attitude. A 
good film or recording used at this point will get 
their attention, break the routine, spark enthusiasm, 
stimulate the imagination, and start the upward trend 
again. This is not the same as using a film as a fill 
in or a means of entertainment, or to relieve the leader 
of responsibility. It relieves monotony, interrupts a 
routine, involves individual participation but not 
necessarily verbal participation. It can feel to the 
learner like taking in rather than being asked to give’ 
of himself. It provides a good “breather.” If the film 
is well chosen it will motivate the group to seek new 
learning as in the example given with the use of 
“Palmour Street,” when the workers wanted to know 
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more about how to discover strengths that might not 
be evident at the time clients came to the agency 
for help. 

In conclusion let us say that the use of audio-visual 
aids can help us develop a method of introducing new 
ideas with a variety of associations with old and new 
experiences. They offer a means of “purposeful prac- 
tice” which increases learning and insures remem- 
bering. They offer a wealth of opportunity for the 
involvement of feeling that is not always possible with 
other methods. They provide ways and means of 
bridging the gap between thinking and doing. A 
skillful balance in the use of these newer tools with 
the older standard methods of general reading, case 
study and discussion can contribute materially to the 
effectiveness of training programs for public welfare 
workers. 





FINANCE OFFICERS TO MEET 
IN DENVER IN JULY 


Mr. Carel E. H. Mulder of California, President 
of the Conference of State Welfare Finance Officers, 
announces that the annual meeting of that organ- 
ization will be held this year at The Albany in 
Denver, Colorado, on July 13, 14, and 15. 

For the benefit of those who may not be familiar 
with the Conference, its annual meeting is the oppor- 
tunity for the top finance men in state welfare work 
to discuss mutual problems and their solution at the 
federal, state, and local levels. 

A midsummer meeting has been called because 
it was felt that these dates would least interfere 
with maintaining necessary services in the respec- 
tive states. This is the first time the Conference 
has wandered as far west for its meeting, and it is 
hoped that by going to Denver, more of the western 
states may be represented without losing attendance 
from the south and east. 

The Program Committee under the leadership 
of Mr. C. G. Chapado, of Minnesota, has worked 
hard to produce a program of entirely fresh mate- 
rial presented by competent authorities. Among the 
topics on the agenda will be a frank discussion and 
comparison of existent and proposed state pension 
plans. Also, to be considered at the same time will 
be an evaluation of state employee associations. 

While the agenda is slanted primarily to a dis- 
cussion of the financial and procedural aspects of 
state welfare and aid program problems, it is felt 
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that the scope of the sessions will be interesting and 
beneficial to state directors and others in the field. 
Mr. Mulder invites anyone interested to attend or 
be represented at any of the general sessions or work- 
shops. 





INTERSTATE COMPACT ON 
JUVENILES 


Several state legislatures this year have had under 
consideration the newly proposed Interstate Compact 
on the Return of Juveniles. The draft for this compact 
has been developed under the auspices of the Council 
of State Governments with the special encouragement 
and participation of the New York Joint Legislative 
Committee on Interstate Cooperation, and of repre- 
sentatives from other states in the Council’s eastern 
region. 

On January 20 and 21 of this year a conference 
was held in New York City to review the draft and 
to make further recommendations. Representation 
at this meeting included legislators, attorneys general, 
judges, probation and parole officers and public wel- 
fare personnel from nineteen states and from national 
organizations and federal agencies. After thorough 
discussion which resulted in a number of changes the 
draft was approved with only one dissenting vote. 

This measure would establish responsibilities and 
procedures among the compacting states for the return 
of both delinquent and non-delinquent runaway 
juveniles, for the cooperative supervision of juvenile 
probationers and parolees, and for supplementary 
agreements for the cooperative care, treatment and 
rehabilitation of delinquent juveniles. 

The draft has been circulated among state legisla- 
tures and state officials having responsibilities in these 
situations. Reports have been received that the first 
state to enact the enabling legislation for this compact 
was Utah, followed by New York, Tennessee, Wash- 
ington, New Hampshire, Missouri and California. It 
is also pending in a number of other states. 

Federal enabling legislation is also necessary before 
States may enter into compacts. S. J. Resolution 44, 
as well as H. J. Resolutions 290 and 291 have been 
introduced to accomplish that purpose. Hearings 
on the House resolutions were held during the week 
of June 13 by a subcommittee of the House Judiciary 


Committee, at which time a supporting statement was 
filed by APWA. 
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ARKANSAS 


HE Arkansas Legislature showed great interest in 
welfare legislation, especially bills relating to chil- 
dren. Of particular concern was the need for a 





olony for mentally retarded children, but the bill 
uthorizing construction of the colony was vetoed by 
e Governor because of inadequate funds. Other 
egislation relating to children provided for investi- 
ative assistance to the courts in litigation, tightening 
ff secrecy of all adoption records, the hearing of evi- 
lence in bastardy proceedings prior to the birth of 
e child, procedure for judgments in paternity suits, 
ind authority for juvenile court judges to levy costs 
certain cases of juvenile delinquency or neglect 
ff children. 
The most important legislation affecting public as- 
istance repealed the Relative Responsibility Law, 
which other bills had sought to strengthen or modify. 
bill authorizing payment of county board members 
or attendance at meetings was vetoed by the Gov- 
nor. Two bills which were passed provided—one 
or immediate effect and the other for the next bien- 
lium—for an appropriation to expand the school 
unch program and the distribution of surplus com- 
modities to sub-marginal families, including assistance 
ecipients. 
The Vocational Rehabilitation Act provided a sta- 
utory basis for the existing system of vocational re- 
abilitation for the physically and mentally handi- 
apped, including the blind, and provided for the 
idministration of the Act by the State Board of Vo- 
ational Education. A companion law repealed the 
uthorization of the Welfare Department to employ 
aseworkers for vocational rehabilitation of the blind. 
The Annual Appropriation Act for the Welfare 
Department was approximately the same as in pre- 
yious years except that three casework auditor and/or 
alyst positions were added. Supplemental appropria- 








Legislative Developments in the States 


Most state legislatures have met this year and some are still in session. The 
following summaries relate to legislative actions of direct interest to the 
welfare field. They are based on information so far submitted by the 
departments in those states in which the legislature has adjourned. Reports 
from additional states will be carried in the October issue of Pustic WELFARE. 


tion acts provided for an additional medical consultant 
and an assistant commissioner. 


IDAHO 


The only legislation passed by the Idaho Legisla- 
ture which was directly related to public welfare was 
the appropriation bill. 

INDIANA 


The Indiana General Assembly created a Division 
of Parole within the Department of Correction and 
transferred to it all duties previously held by the 
State Department of Public Welfare for the super- 
vision of adult and juvenile parolees. The State Wel- 
fare Department, also, was relieved of the respon- 
sibility for the distribution of surplus agricultural 
commodities, which was transferred to the State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction. 

The existing provisions for reporting names of pub- 
lic assistance recipients to the county auditors, county 
prosecutors, and township trustees were changed from 
quarterly to monthly. In an attempt further to 
strengthen relative responsibility, the State Welfare 
Department was added to the list of persons or agen- 
cies who may institute action against children for the 
support of their parents. The maximum which may 
be charged for care in county homes was removed 
except for those persons placed there by the town- 
ship trustees. A State Commission on the Aging and 
Aged was established to study the problem and to 
promote voluntary councils throughout the state. 

Legislation relating to children included provisions 
for transfer tuition for children receiving foster care 
and those in orphan homes and institutions to be 
paid by the county in which the child had legal 
settlement; provision that the judgment establishing 
the paternity of a child born out of wedlock may in- 
clude payment by the father of court costs and at- 
torney’s fees in addition to the support of the mother 
and child; provision that the juvenile court may ob- 
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literate certain records pertaining to the care of “de- 
linquent” minors who are no longer delinquent; and 
provisions by which the county may provide financial 
assistance for the maintenance of and to purchase 
equipment for county homes for orphaned children. 

Among the bills which failed to pass were one de- 
signed to establish a new category of Assistance to 
the Permanently and Totally Disabled; one to amend 
the present Adoption Law; and one providing for the 
licensing of social workers. 


Kansas 


The 1955 Kansas legislative session produced no 
legislation directing basic changes in the scope, op- 
eration or administration of the state’s public welfare 
programs and produced very little legislation effect- 
ing even minor changes. 

The Legislature provided without serious opposition 
funds that are believed to be adequate for the main- 
tenance of present operations in all fields and for 
further strengthening and expanding the state’s men- 
tal hospital training programs and programs for the 
restoration of sight, prevention of blindness, and re- 
habilitation of the blind. A minor change was enacted 
in the general assistance eligibility requirements to 
permit assistance payments to or on behalf of cer- 
tain needy children who have one year’s residence 
in the state but who are not eligible for aid to de- 
pendent children because of their living situation. 

A provision was passed requiring advisory councils 
for county boards and departments of social welfare 
in the larger counties of the state and providing for 
such councils on a discretionary basis in the remain- 
ing county agencies. Enabling legislation was enacted 
to permit the construction by county welfare depart- 
ments of homes for the aged and to permit further 
leasing of such homes for private operation. 

Additional funds were made available for a con- 
siderable volume of new construction and remodeling 
at the eleemosynary institutions now under the su- 
pervision of the State Board of Social Welfare and 
the Board was authorized and directed to construct 
from funds remaining in the Board's custody two new 
institutions, a hospital for tuberculosis in southeast- 
ern Kansas and a treatment center for children. 

The state’s unemployment compensation law was 
amended to provide increases in both benefit amounts 
and coverage. 

Among the legislative proposals not enacted were 
the repeal of 1953 legislation providing for the re- 
covery of assistance from the estates of recipients; a 
juvenile code which passed the House and was fa- 
vorably reported in the Senate but died on the Senate 
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Calendar; a bill to clarify, codify and rearrange the 
state’s laws relating to commitment, admission, ce. 
tention, care and treatment of the mentally ill (th 
Legislature directed a two-year study by its Legish. 
tive Council of the subject); and an extension of the 
state’s statutes relating to the licensure of adult board. 
ing homes. 


MarYLAND 


General support of the welfare programs by the 
Maryland Legislature was expressed in passing the 
Department’s budget as presented by the Governor 
to the Legislature along with a special emergency 
appropriation to be made available if needed in view 
of continuing rise in caseloads. Legislative concern, 
however, for increasing costs in all departments of 
State government was expressed in stipulating that 
the amount available for welfare expenditures in any 
one month may not exceed the proportionate part of 
the appropriation available for any remaining par 
of the fiscal year. 

The Child Care law (which provides for licensing 
of Child Caring Agencies and Institutions and con- 
trols who may place a child in an unrelated home) 
was amended, for Baltimore City only, to restric 
further the intervention of third parties when a child 
is placed by the natural parent or grandparent. The 
rest of the State was left under the previous law 
which also permits placements by uncles and aunts 
and which does not speak specifically to the inter 
vention of third parties in aiding or abetting such 
placements by relatives. 

The adoption law was amended: to provide that, 
where practicable, a child be placed with persons of 
the same religious belief as that of the minor or his 
parents; to provide for a court procedure for terminat- 
ing parental rights prior to a hearing on an adop 
tion petition; to make provision for granting a peti 
tion without any of the usual consents when deter- 
mined by the Court to be to the best interest of the 
child; to require at least 90 days residence by the peti- 
tioners prior to filing the petition; and to declare tha 
persons on Federal reservations within Maryland be 
considered residents of Maryland for adoption pro 
ceedings. 

An enabling act was passed with respect to OASI 
coverage for State employees. 


MonTANA 


The Montana Assembly seemed to prefer to main- 
tain the status quo with respect to the welfare pro 
gram, and the Welfare Department did not recom 
mend the enactment of any major legislation. 
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Legislation was passed extending for two years the 
time during which county boards may levy additional 
taxes above the legal limit for poor fund purposes 
and increased the amount that may be included in 
emergency poor fund budgets. Another law provides 
for State reimbursement to counties for medical aid 
and hospitalization of transients traveling through the 
State who are injured in any type of accident. Here- 
tofore reimbursement could be made only in cases 
of automobile accidents of transients. 

A Child Welfare Advisory Committee of ten per- 
sons, appointed by the Governor, was created to study 
all laws and problems relating to children and child 
welfare. The Committee is to report back to the Gov- 
ernor prior to the 1957 Legislative Session, making 
recommendations for any changes in statutes. An- 
other law clarifies which children may be adopted 
through the Montana courts. 

An enabling act was passed for the development 
of plan material for the vocational rehabilitation of the 
blind in accordance with 1954 Federal legislation. 

Bills to repeal the relatives’ responsibility and lien 
laws died in committee. 


New Mexico 


The New Mexico Legislature defeated many major 
bills and passed others. 

One bill which passed requires each county office 
to have available a monthly list of all assistance reci- 
pients with the amount paid, as public records open 
to public inspection, but prohibits use for commercial 
or political purposes and publication by radio, tele- 
vision, or newspapers for any purpose. Another bill 
requires registration of charitable organizations and 
professional fund raisers and solicitors. The Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare has responsibility for adminis- 
tering the law. 

A bill was passed authorizing the Governor to 
merge upon executive order the State Department of 
Public Welfare and the State Department of Public 
Health. Another bill was passed requiring the Wel- 
fare Department to pay for hospital care of welfare 
patients at a rate based on cost. 

Bills which failed to pass included: a lien law, a 
relatives’ responsibility law, a measure setting the 
minimum OAA grant of the first recipient at $75 and 
that of an eligible spouse at $50 per month, a meas- 
ure establishing eligibility for OAA regardless of the 
value of the home, and two bills to create county 


welfare boards. 


New York 


Most of the significant welfare legislation passed by 


the New York General Assembly was proposed by 
the State Department of Social Welfare. 

A new fiscal program for sharing between the state 
and local public welfare districts the costs of the care 
and maintenance of juvenile delinquents, whether 
maintained in a state training school or in another 
public or private facility, was enacted into law, to 
become effective January 1956. At present the total 
expense of maintaining juvenile delinquents com- 
mitted to the state training schools conducted by the 
State Department of Social Welfare is borne by the 
State, whereas the cost of the care and maintenance 
of those committed to other public or private facili- 
ties is borne entirely by the local public welfare dis- 
tricts. It is expected that this law will remove any 
fiscal considerations from the determinations made 
by local Children’s Courts in selecting the most suit- 
able facility for the commitment of a delinquent child. 

There were three amendments to the New York 
State Social Welfare Law. One amendment permits 
the employment by local public welfare districts of 
attorneys to perform legal services specifically related 
to matters of welfare administration without infring- 
ing on the general field of duties performed by the 
regular public legal officials of local units of govern- 
ment. Another amendment provides that the taking 
by a public welfare official of an absolute surrender 
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of a child born out of wedlock from the mother re- 
lieves her from liability for the child’s support. The 
third amendment affects the redemption of property 
taken by a public welfare official in connection with 
furnishing public assistance and care to persons in 
need, by permitting him to sell the property after 
six months following the death of the person who 
deeded it to him if the property is unoccupied. 

A further measure enacted into law, with an effec- 
tive date of April 1, 1956, eliminates the requirement 
for public welfare districts to file with the State De- 
partment of Social Welfare and obtain its approval 
of their local plans for administration of public as- 
sistance and care. 

Amendments also were made in 1955 to the pro- 
gram enacted last year providing for the registration 
of charitable organizations which solicit contributions 
from persons in the State of New York. Exemp- 
tion from the requirement for registration has been 
granted to (1) organizations served entirely by volun- 
teers which receive contributions of not more than 
$1,500 a year, (2) certain educational institutions 
which, however, must file annual financial reports 
with the State Department of Education, and (3) 
alumni organizations which confine their solicitations 
of contributions to their members. The supervisory 
and enforcement provisions of the law have been 
strengthened and extended by making the books and 
records of charitable organizations available for in- 
spection by the Department of Social Welfare and 
the Attorney General, and by giving the Attorney 
General the right of preliminary examination of wit- 
nesses and records prior to bringing a proceeding to 
enjoin a fraudulent practice or to cancel a registra- 
tion. The penal provision of the law, which requires 
that written consent be obtained of a person whose 
name is used for the purpose of soliciting contribu- 
tions, was amended to exclude names of officers, di- 
rectors or trustees of charitable organizations and to 
permit publication of names of contributors in reg- 
ular annual or other periodic reports issued by chari- 
table organizations for the purpose of reporting on 
their affairs or their contributions. 


Nortu Daxora 


The North Dakota Legislative Assembly appropri- 
ated a record amount for public welfare, representing 
marked increases in Old Age Assistance, Aid to De- 
pendent Children, and Aid to the Permanently and 
Totally Disabled, 100 per cent increase in Child Wel- 
fare Services, and almost 100 per cent increase in 
Crippled Children’s Services; passed a $50,000 defi- 
ciency appropriation for Crippled Children’s Services; 
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and appropriated enough money to operate a mini- 
mum payment Old Age Assistance program. This 
last appropriation is to carry out a 1949 Old Age 
Assistance statute which provides for a floor for main. 
tenance only of $60 for a single person with no in. 
come and at least $45 individually where there are 
two or more living together with no income, with 
no ceiling on payments except as dictated by state 
funds. All medical care needed is provided in ad- 
dition. 

A measure significant to children was the enact- 
ment of a provision by which in those instances where 
it is ascertained that an unmarried mother might hesi- 
tate to go to the county welfare board for aid for 
herself and her child, because of publicity attendant 
upon such an application in her home community, 
application can be made by the private agency through 
which she has been serviced to the State Welfare 
Board for payment direct. 

The Legislature authorized and directed the North 
Dakota Legislative Research Committee to make an 
interim study, designed to be comprehensive and con- 
cise, of Old Age Assistance and Aid to Dependent 
Children. The State Welfare Board and the county 
welfare boards were directed to assist with person- 
nel, records, etc. 

Enabling legislation was passed permitting the State 
to come under federal Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance upon a successful referendum vote. 

Defeated bills included one which would have 
abolished county welfare boards in North Dakota and 
substituted boards of county commissioners, who now, 
together with the State Welfare Board, appoint county 
welfare boards; another which would have opened 
public assistance records to the taxpayer; and a third 
bill which would have permitted the State Welfare 
Board to set medical and hospital rates for payment 
in public assistance cases. A small loan bill, with the 
purpose of eliminating current practices which have 
interest rates up to 300 per cent and 400 per cent, 
was also defeated. 


UtTau 


Few bills passed by the Utah Legislature affect the 
public welfare programs. The Act relating to fraud 
in obtaining public assistance was strengthened so 
that it is expected that the Welfare Department can 
obtain restitution or conviction in cases of deliberate 
attempt to obtain assistance without reporting in- 
creased income or resources. 

Another bill which was passed provides for psy- 
chiatric care of the criminally insane at the Stace 
Prison, instead of compulsory commitment to the 
State Mental Hospital. 
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Heretofore there has been provision for the payment 
of $1.00 per day to the family of an imprisoned person 
committed because of desertion. An amendment 
passed deletes this provision, so that the Welfare De- 
partment will assume full responsibility for support 
of such families who are in need. Some ADC fam- 
ilies, therefore, will receive $30 more in their grants, 
but it is expected that this will be offset by reducing 
the costs of administering the old law. 

In connection with plans for the ultimate inde- 
pendence of the Uintah-Ouray Indian tribes, who have 
received a substantial judgment from the Federal 
Government, the Welfare Department was authorized 
in its discretion to waive the regular eligibility limita- 
tions for public assistance in such cases applying for 
financial aid and the requirement to sign a lien in 
OAA cases. 


WASHINGTON 


Perhaps the most significant legislation passed in 
Washington transferred the medical care program 
from the State Department of Health to the State De- 
partment of Public Assistance, effective July 1, 1955, 
and established a division of medical care within the 
latter Department to be headed by an assistant direc- 
tor. The Department has wide latitude in setting up 
the organizational pattern and may use the pooled 
fund method of financing if it wishes. 

The hospital licensing act which was passed is 
similar to the old law but carries a penalty provision. 
The Vocational Rehabilitation Division was authorized 
to engage in vocational rehabilitation for non-disabled 
individuals. Another bill provides for psychiatric out- 
patient clinics in State hospitals. An advisory com- 
mittee was created to be composed of three blind in- 
dividuals who are to concern themselves with serv- 
ices to the blind. 

The penalty for family desertion and non-support 
was changed from a misdemeanor to a felony. An- 
other bill that was passed provides for the support of 
a child in detention care and places on the court the 
responsibility for the collection of funds from the 
parent. 


The adoption act was strengthened and the pro- 
cedures clarified. Professional counselling service was 
set up within the Division of Children and Youth 
in the Department of Public Institutions. Another 
law to be administered by the Department of Insti- 
tutions provides for the education and care, and for 
services for handicapped children. Another bill ex- 
empted hourly nurseries from licensing. 


A bill was passed to enable the Department of 
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Public Assistance to enter into an agreement with the 
Federal Government relative to the disability freeze 
program of OASI. Enabling legislation was passed 
for coverage of state employees under OASI, but the 
method was left open and it is assumed a plan will 
be developed this biennium for legislative action at 
the next session. 


WEsT VIRGINIA 


There was little welfare legislation passed this year 
by the West Virginia Legislature. Companion bills 
which would have required the Department to make 
available in county public assistance offices and the 
offices of each county clerk the names, addresses, and 
amounts received by every public assistance client, 
were passed but vetoed by the Governor. 

Legislation revising the Code relating to child wel- 
fare, crippled children, and adoptions and the trans- 
fer of all state child caring institutions to the Depart- 
ment of Public Assistance was presented in the State 
Senate and referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. All of this legislation died in committee. 


WYoMING 


Few bills relating to welfare were passed by the 
Wyoming Legislature. A bill passed providing for 
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the inspection of public assistance rolls (names ‘and 
amount of payments) but restricting inspection to 
duly elected or appointed county commissioners, State 
legislators, and executive personnel of national and 
state research and charitable organizations. 


An interim committee was appointed to report to 
the 1957 Legislature on a number of state depart- 
ments, including the Department of Public Welfare. 
The appropriation bill which was passed gave the 
Welfare Department the total amount of the budget 
requested. 


Other bills provided changes in adoption procedure 
and established procedures for the termination of 
parental rights prior to the adoption hearing. These 
procedures may also be used to terminate parental 
rights to minor children in cases of non-support, abuse, 
neglect, and abandonment. 





DISABILITY FREEZE 
(Continued from page 103) 


“leads” furnished OASI by assistance agencies, insti- 
tutions and employers having pension and disability 
programs. As agreements are completed with the 
remaining state agencies, public information activities 
on the freeze will be intensified, so that all disabled 
individuals who might benefit from the new provi- 
sions may be promptly identified and afforded an 
opportunity to file an application. 

The law provides that applications may be filed 
up until July of 1957 and still be fully retroactive. 
The 24 year grace period for filing applications was 
put into the law to make it possible to stagger initial 
heavy workloads arising out of the “backlog,” and to 
give OASI and the states opportunity to establish 
their administrative organization. It also gives OASI 
sufficient time to inform potential disability applicants 
about the freeze. 

A designated state agency may not find it possible 
to augment its facilities to handle the backlog. The 
law gives the state the option of excluding from its 
agreement any class or classes of cases which the state 
wishes to exclude. To date most states have elected 
to exclude backlog cases where disability occurred 
more than a few years ago. For these cases the Bu- 
reau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance will make 
the determination. 


Although the full flow of freeze cases is just begin- 
ning, state rehabilitation agencies for the last 6 months 
have been receiving a considerable volume of referrals 
for rehabilitation services from OASI. Arrangements 
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for referring disabled persons for such services were 
worked out with most vocational rehabilitation agen- 
cies earlier this year. Disabled persons contacting 
OASI district offices have been told about the re- 
habilitation program in their state, and if the individ- 
ual wished to be considered for possible rehabilitation 
services, a formal referral has been made to the ap- 
propriate agency. District offices also have referred 
disabled persons to welfare agencies for assistance or 
services, where the individual’s inquiry makes such 
referral appropriate. 

The Bureau of OASI hopes that in the future it 
can establish even more effective working relation- 
ships with organizations and agencies interested in the 
welfare of disabled persons. District offices of the 
Bureau stand ready at all times to cooperate in seeking 
ways to better serve the disabled. 





MINORITY ADOPTIVE HOMES 
(Continued from page 114) 


of time. 


2. Adoption must be explained and re-explained, 
misconceptions broken down, fears allayed, and 
hope aroused. 


Ww 


Effects of publicity are cumulative; many stories 
may be necessary to move a prospect to the first 
positive step. 


4. Publicity brings many calls from persons seek- 
ing information only, and from families not 
well fitted for adoptive parenthood, but also 
from families who can offer excellent adoptive 
homes. 


5. It is important to personalize the children avail- 
able and the adoption workers involved. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 








CHILD WELFARE SERVICES WORKER II for local pub- 
lic welfare department in St. Louis metropolitan area. 
Salary range $292-$355; starting salary may be above 
minimum. Completion of two years graduate training 
in an approved school of social work required, but one 
year of professional experience may substitute for one 
year of training. Write St. Louis County Civil Service 
Commission, 115 No. Meramec, Clayton 5, Missouri, for 
details and application. 








KANSAS FIELD REPRESENTATIVE. One year graduate 
training and four years’ professional social work ex- 
perience required. Starting salary $341, with periodic 
increases to $415. Write Personnel Division, Kansas 
Department of Social Welfare, 801 Harrison Street, 
Topeka, Kansas. 
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APWA BIENNIAL 
ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE 


Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C. 


NOVEMBER 30 — DECEMBER 3, 


1955 


Have you marked your calendar so that you can join in the Silver Anniversary Jubilee of the founding of 


the American Public Welfare Association? There will be an opportunity for measuring our accomplish- 


ments over the past 25 years and setting our sights for the next quarter-century. 


This is what your committees and staff are planning for this very special Biennial Round Table Confer- 


ence. 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


Opening Session—A keynote address will trace the 
development of public welfare philosophy and objectives 
during the past 25 years. 

Luncheon Meeting—Plans for this session include an 
outstanding speaker from a related field. 

Afternoon Session—Your Association officers, com- 
mittee chairmen, and Director will be there to tell you 
what APWA has done since the last Biennial Round 
Table and what your Association hopes to do. 

Evening Panel Session—Do you remember the excit- 
ing panel discussion on Social Security, at the last Round 
Table in Chicago? This one will be as good and as 
current in its importance. 

Conference Banquet—Negotiations are under way for 
one of the Nation’s top leaders to be our speaker. 

Closing Session—The final speaker will discuss the 
future of public welfare. This is your future! 


SPECIAL GROUP MEETINGS 


Two periods will be set aside for the biennial meetings 
of the four APWA National Councils (State Administra- 
tors, Local Administrators, Field Representatives, and 
Board Members). At the same time, other groups are 
holding special meetings—Child Welfare Personnel, Wel- 
fare Finance Officers, Research and Statistics Personnel, 
Public Relations Consultants, and Case Supervisors. 

For others, two topnotch panel sessions have been 
planned for these same periods. 


Make your hotel reservation now— 


Send in your advance registration blank 
early— 


ROUND TABLES 


The Round Table sessions are the heart of the Bien- 
nial Conference. This is where you have a chance to talk 
back to the speakers, and where there is a real inter- 
change of experience and knowledge. More than 30 of 
these sessions are being planned, on such meaty subjects 
that you will have trouble making up your mind which 
ones to attend, 

Each of APWA’s standing committees in program 
areas is sponsoring a series of Round Tables. This means 
that during the four half-days set aside for Round Tables, 
there will always be at least one session on Aging, Medi- 
cal Care, Services to Children, Social Work Education 
and Personnel, and Welfare Policy. Additional subjects 
to be discussed include public welfare administration, 
public welfare boards and their functions, program de- 
velopment, intergovernmental relations, international so- 
cial welfare, volunteers, civil defense, relationships be- 
tween voluntary and public agencies, and many other 
important questions. 


ADVANCE REGISTRATION 


Registration will be easier for you this year. By ap- 
proximately September 15, preliminary programs and 
advance registration application blanks will be mailed 
to all APWA agency and individual members. If you 
send your advance registration blank and fee to the 
Chicago office, you will be able to pick up your Con- 
ference identification card and final program at a sepa- 
rate desk. No long slow line for you! The registration 
desk will open at 4:00 P.M. on Tuesday, November 29. 


See old friends and co-workers in Wash- 
ington— 


Give APWA a good send-off on its second 
25 years. 
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Expanding Horizons in Medical Social Work. Edited 
by Dora Goldstine. The University of Chicago 
Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. Feb- 
ruary 1955. 270 pages. $5.00. 


of medicine. Illustrations of such change are the 

markedly shortened hospital stay of the surgical 
patient and the rapidly emptying wards of the tuber- 
culosis hospitals, whose patients are being sent home 
for continued treatment with new and potent drugs. 
While this is taking place the demand for medical 
care increases and the need for personnel trained in 
a variety of special skills becomes more insistent. 
Miss Goldstine has examined the functions of one 
of these groups having special skills, namely, medical 
social workers as their activities are portrayed in pub- 
lished articles by outstanding practitioners. For her 
book she has selected and assembled in logical sequence 
a series of articles showing how medical social work 
functions have been adapted to meet new demands 
upon the practitioners. The variety of settings in 
which the authors of the particular articles are prac- 
ticing is significant in that they include not only the 
hospital, where one expects to find medical social 
workers, but also the public assistance agency, the 
United States Children’s Bureau, public health pro- 
grams, and teaching affiliations with medical schools 
as well as with schools of social work. 


To is an era of dramatic changes in the practice 


This book merits the careful attention not only 
of medical social workers who would do well to 
review thoughtfully the range of activities of their 
own professional group, but also of administrators 
of agencies having a basic responsibility for the care 
of the sick and who must decide what kinds of trained 
personnel to add to their staffs in order to carry out 
in the most effective manner their obligations in this 
field. It will answer some of the administrator’s ques- 
tions as to whether the medical social workers belong 
only within the walls of the medical institutions or 
if they have demonstrated an ability to understand 
community problems and relationships and to serve 
effectively and constructively in a variety of agencies 
and institutions. 

Miss Goldstine in her selections from the literature 
of medical social work has chosen wisely those which 
show focus on the social and emotional problems 
arising from or associated with the illnesses of indi- 
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vidual patients and how from this beginning the prac. | 
titioners moved inevitably to the fields of community } 
planning, prevention of illness, and the teaching of 

the social and emotional components of illness and 

disability. The book further shows not only the im. 

portance of close collaboration with the physicians 

treating the individual patients, but how necessary 

and important it has become for the medical social } 
workers to find ways of translating their skills and 

knowledge gained within the medical institution to 

larger community activities where they might hope 

to influence medical and social policy planning directed 

toward large groups of persons. 

It seems reasonable to conclude that this book is! 
one of the most significant publications of recent 
years in the field of medical social work. It is deserv- 
ing of the most careful reading not only because of 
its portrayal of the development and growth of a 
particular type of social service practiced in collabora- 
tion with medicine but also because it shows that | 
the horizons may be expected to expand beyond their 
present boundaries. 


MariAN RICKERT, 

Associate Welfare Consultant (Medical), 

New York State Department of Social | 
Welfare 


Problems and Policy in Public Assistance, by Hilary 
M. Leyendecker. Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33rd 
Street, New York 16, New York. 1955. 400 pages. 
$5.00. 


When Hilary M. Leyendecker died on March 4, 
1953, he left behind him a manuscript, the distillation 
of the productive years he had devoted to the training 
and education of personnel for and in the field of 
public welfare. The work was complete except for 
the final stages of preparation for publication. This 
task was undertaken under the sponsorship of a 
committee of his former colleagues and professional 
associates, headed by Robert T. Lansdale who was 
New York State Commissioner of Social Welfare 


eco 


art 


when in 1945 Hilary became training consultant of | 


the department. At the time of his death he was its 
defense welfare training supervisor. 

Problems and Policy in Public Assistance is the 
first text to undertake a systematic, comprehensive 
coverage of the subject. One gets a vivid sense of 


the development of public assistance in program and 
theory, in content and methodology, by comparing 
this substantial volume with the little book, edited by 
Russell Kurtz, which became the prime resource of 
public assistance personnel when it appeared a decade 
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and a half ago. 


Problems and Policy starts with a discussion of 
economic dependency and then reviews the develop- 
ments that led to the English Poor Law and its 
counterpart in the United States, moving on to the 
subsequent emergence of our present system of public 
assistance. This system is described and analyzed as 
defined in legislation, and the various considerations 
entailed in its administration are explored. From eli- 
gibility requirements—residence, citizenship, category 
and the like—to the fair hearing and the state plan, 
all the major elements that enter into public assistance 
are set forth. The book then turns to the measurement 
of economic need, standards of assistance, the means 
test and client resources, social investigation, and 
human relations in public assistance. It ends with a 
description of related programs, veterans services, for 
example, and a final chapter on social insurance. 

At every point the book indicates and discusses the 
essential issues and sets forth the conclusions the 
author draws from his study of each phase of the 
subject. Hilary Leyendecker knew from his own 
experience in teaching public welfare personnel and 
prospective social workers just what kind of textual 
backing is needed in the preparation of men and 
women for this field of service. In the area of program 
and policy, as they affect the day by day job, this book 
can serve as a discussional base in inservice training 
and a useful resource for students of social work. 
To those who have enjoyed the privilege of person 
to person exchange with the author’s inquiring mind 
Problems and Policy in Public Assistance will be a 
cherished last will and testament, and to the field 
in general a substantial contribution to the literature 
of public welfare. 


Kart pE SCHWEINITZ, 

Professor of Social Welfare, 

School of Social Welfare, 

University of California at Los Angeles 


The Public Assistance Job and the Undergraduate 
Social Work Curriculum, by Bernice Madison. 
A study financed by the Rosenberg Foundation. 
103 pages. Available in limited numbers without 
charge from the author at San Francisco State 
College. 


This study made in ten California County Welfare 
Departments attempts to provide some suggestions 
for curriculum building to educators in undergraduate 
social work schools. It is assumed, and probably 
rightfully so, that public social services, particularly 
public assistance, will depend upon undergraduate 
schools to supply staff for several years to come. How- 





ever, the author is not only concerned with a curric- 
ulum for the undergraduate in beginning jobs but 
also in preparing him for graduate training in a 
professional school. 

The methods used were schedules followed by 
interviews with both case workers and supervisors. 
The workers recorded the time spent on various 
activities, their education and experience and their 
attitudes toward the job. The supervisors recorded 
how much time workers should spend on various 
activities; they rated workers’ qualities as related to 
the job; and the supervisors listed their education and 
experience. 

The information secured from the schedules on 
time expenditure is generally known from time studies 
of which public agencies have many. Workers inter- 
view, fill out forms, do case reading and recording 
and pore over manuals and bulletins. They attend 
conferences, plan work and do community interpre- 
tation. Possibly the greatest contribution for adminis- 
trative purposes from these data is how workers feel 
about the job. The section on “Findings” should be 
required reading for all those in responsible adminis- 
trative positions of authority and leadership. They 
would learn that the higher the caseload the less 
time spent on interviewing and the more time spent 
on forms. The almost universal negative reaction 
about the number and kinds of forms required is 
very clear. They would have more appreciation of 
the essential unity and close relationship between 
eligibility determination and needed social services. 
They would find out what the workers want but do 
not get from supervisors. They would possibly be 
shocked to learn that the agency fails to provide a 
dynamic constructive staff training program. Some 
would be surprised to learn that professionally trained 
workers do learn some things which help them do 
a more effective job. Other equally cogent points 
could be made from the findings which if considered 
seriously could improve administration. 

In outlining the role of the undergraduate school, 
Dr. Madison gives full credit to the various disciplines 
in providing understanding and knowledge. She 
emphasizes the need for frequent and free discussions 
between social work instructors and the instructors 
in the various disciplines. She urges course selection 
as an educational procedure rather than by course 
title. And finally, she makes clear that the “synthe; 
sizing” of knowledge from the various disciplines is 
the exclusive responsibility of a social worker and 
no one else. 

Dr. Madison’s suggestions for an undergraduate 
school appear to be the same as for a graduate school 
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only on a less intensive level. She wants to give a body 
of principles and concepts. She wishes to develop 
in the student a philosophy and code of ethics. She 
desires that the student feel he is a member of a 
profession and that he develop a professional self 
discipline. She feels the student should have opportu- 
nities in relationships and proposes field work place- 
ments. In her suggestions, Dr. Madison’s approach 
is radically different than those suggested by Hollis 
and Taylor. She also deviates considerably from the 
position taken by most graduate school educators. 
Dr. Madison’s arguments are forceful and convincing. 
They merit consideration. However, certain basic 
questions still remain unanswered. Are the sugges- 
tions made sound for the future profession of social 
work and for public social services? Are they reason- 
able and acceptable in terms of education generally? 
In my opinion Dr. Madison fails to answer clearly 
these two basic questions. She gives food for thought 
and her ideas should not be discarded but neither 
should they be accepted without further analysis. It 
was difficult for me to relate clearly and precisely the 
findings of the study with the suggestions for an 
undergraduate curriculum. Possibly a greater contri- 
bution to both education and public assistance would 
have been made had the study been directed toward 
actual practice in public assistance. Dr. Madison’s 
study is a beginning. It is hoped other studies will 
follow which will point to the way for all of us— 
educators, practitioners, supervisors, administrators 
and policy makers. There are still many unanswered 


questions. Paut V. Benner, 


Assistant Director, 
Local Welfare Services, 
Louisiana Department of 


Public Welfare 


Financing Hospital Care in the United States, by 
Commission on Financing of Hospital Care. Vol- 
ume I, The Blakiston Company, Inc., New York, 
New York, 1954, 300 pages; Volume II, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, New York, 
1955, 356 pages; Volume III, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, New York, 1955, 110 
pages. 


For two years the Commission on Financing of 
Hospital Care, an “independent, non-governmental 
agency,” conducted a study of “the costs of providing 
adequate hospital services and to determine the best 
systems of payment for such services.” Supported 
by grants totalling $556,000, this was one of the major 
projects of research and policy exploration in medical 
economics in recent years. The 34-member Commis- 
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sion started with “divergent points of view” and con- 
verged toward “virtual unanimity” in its findings 
and recommendations. These are now published in a 
three volume report. 

The first volume examines the “Factors Affecting 
the Cost of Hospital Care” and evaluates various 
methods of controlling cost. The general hospital 
has evolved from an institution devoted to custodial 
care to the primary health center of the community. 
Comprehensive up-to-date hospital services have 
increased severalfold in cost. Among the recommen- 
dations to control cost through fuller utilization of 
hospital services and facilities are: (1) that hospitals 
should provide diagnostic and therapeutic facilities for 
ambulatory services, and (2) inclusion of out-patient 
services under prepayment to encourage early treat- 
ment and to reduce present demands for unnecessary 
in-patient care. 

The report makes its greatest contribution in the 
second volume, “Prepayment and the Community.” 
Nowhere has prepayment of hospital care been as 
penetratingly investigated as here. The growth of 
prepayment is traced, the remaining gaps identified, 
and the problems in extending coverage and benefits 
at budgetable cost are thoroughly explored. Consid- 
erable research was undertaken, contributing new 
data to retire old hunches and platitudes. For example, 
despite their high cost, the Blue Cross plans which 
have made the greatest rate of progress in covering 
the unenrolled population are those providing the 
most comprehensive benefits. The verdict is in favor 
of comprehensive benefits and against such retreats 
away from prepayment as “deductible” and “co- 
insurance” provisions. 

Financing hospital care for non-wage and low 
income groups is a far less promising topic. The final 
volume concerned with this subject is little more 
than a brief outline occupying only 96 pages of text. 
The Commission identifies the groups unable to 
afford prepayment or in other ways unable to pay 
for care and canvasses methods for dealing with them. 
Here the conclusions are more tentative and at times 
seek refuge in invitations for further research and 
experimentation. For the temporarily disabled, the 
report recommends inclusion in prepayment of a 
provision to waive monthly payments during dis- 
ability and elimination of benefit restrictions which 
reduce protection for persons in this group. For the 
unemployed, extended benefits and prepaid hospital 
protection as part of unemployment compensation are 
recommended. 

The proposal, made in passing, of prepaid health 
services for public assistance beneficiaries is not new. 
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BOOK NOTES 


It has been tried in a few instances and abandoned. 
Substantial improvements would be required in many 
hospital prepayment plans and almost infinite improve- 
ment in most companion medical plans to make them 
suitable for discharging the public responsibility for 
health services for public assistance recipients. 

The recommendation of a provision in the Federal 
Old Age and Survivors Insurance program for hos- 
pitalization protection but only for needy beneficiaries 
was evidently a compromise in which sight was lost 
of the danger and inappropriateness of introducing 
a means test in a social insurance program. This rec- 
ommendation is entirely impractical and has not been 
seriously received. It may, however, be a step toward 
facing the truly urgent need of hospitalization protec- 
tion for all OASI beneficiaries and of making it a 
social insurance benefit under the social security system. 

Unanimity of divergent viewpoints is sometimes 
achieved only at a basal level. The two most impor- 
tant areas on which agreement was reached are: (1) 
that hospital care should be available to all who need 
it, and (2) that prepayment should be extended in 
coverage and its benefits be made adequate. These 
are significant and constructive conclusions. The 
efforts toward unanimity have resulted not in unison 
but in a three-part fugue. One of its voices is the 
carefully reasoned statement of principles preceding 
each volume—an expression of the superego of the 
Commission at the policy level. The second voice is 
one of research embodied in the findings. It is objec- 
tive, realistic and outgoing in evaluating the major 
problems of hospital economics. Occasionally, how- 
ever, a third voice, the id, rises to the surface in reveal- 
ing that all is not superego in health economics today. 
The report has not escaped the current tendency to 
overstress action at the local level and to eschew 
governmental action. This is quite fashionable. Like 
other styles, it may well appear incomprehensible in 
the future in view of the obvious need of bringing 
centralization and decentralization into a workable 
balance. To relegate some matters to local action is 
one way of abandoning them. What passes for a 
fear of bureaucracy is often nothing more than oppo- 
sition to a specific measure. The principal adminis- 
trative problem facing hospitals is the need for greater 
standardization; the voluntary plans today are criti- 
cally in need of greater centralization and coordination. 

What impact the CFHC’s work will have remains 
to be seen. For the present, contrary to the Commis- 
sion’s findings, Blue Cross plans, bedevilled by con- 
stant rate increases, are gravitating toward “co-insur- 
ance” and “deductible” measures. There seems to be 
little inclination thus far to provide for the disabled 
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and the unemployed under voluntary prepayment. 
However, the Commission’s work will be before us 
for a long time. Prepaid health protection is a recent 
development. Its growth has been rapid and the need 
for further development along constructive lines is 
great. JeERroME Pottack, 

Program Consultant, 

Social Security Department, 

United Auto Workers, C.l.0. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 
Administration of Social Agencies: A Bibliography. 
University of Tennessee School of Social Work, 
412 21st Avenue South, Nashville, Tennessee. 23 
pages. 10 cents. 


America’s Role in International Social Welfare. By 
Alva Myrdal, Arthur J. Altmeyer, and Dean Rusk. 
Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York 27, New York. March 1955. 109 pages. $2.00. 

The Art of Child Placement. By Jean Charnley. Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis 14, Minne- 
sota. April 1955. 265 pages. $4.50. 

A Child Is a Child Is a Child. New Orleans Parish 
and City Departments of Public Welfare, 700 Lafay- 
ette Street, New Orleans 9, Louisiana. 1955. 16 pages. 
Available in limited numbers. An excellent exam- 
ple of public interpretation through the agency’s 
annual report. 

The Coordination of Federal Social Security with 
Public Employee Retirement Plans. Edwin Shields 
Hewitt and Associates, Libertyville, Illinois. De- 
cember 1954. 11 pages. Free copies available from 
publisher. 

Evaluation in Mental Health: A Review of the Prob- 
lem of Evaluating Mental Health Activities. Public 
Health Service Publication No. 413. Report of the 
Subcommittee on Evaluation of Mental Health 
Activities, Community Services Committee and 
National Advisory Mental Health Council. Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health, U. S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, 
D.C. For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 1955. 292 pages. $2.00. 

Everyone Grows Old. By Mary Ann Lash. The 
Canadian Welfare Council, 245 Cooper Street, 
Ottawa 4, Ontario, Canada. January 1955. 10 pages. 
25 cents. Suggestions for organizations interested 
in helping older people. 

Group Work: Foundations and Frontiers. Edited by 
Harleigh B. Trecker. Whiteside, Inc. and William 
Morrow and Company, 425 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, New York. 1955. 418 pages. $5.00. 
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Introduction to Social Welfare. By Walter A. Fried- 
lander. Prentice-Hall Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 11, New York. 1955. 683 pages. $9.00. 


Safeguarding the Emotional Health of Our Children. 
Anna Freud. Child Welfare League of America, 
Inc., 345 East 46th Street, New York, New York. 
February 1955. 16 pages. 50 cents. 


Service Directory of National Organizations affiliated 
and associated with the National Social Welfare 
Assembly. Third Edition. National Social Welfare 
Assembly, Inc., 345 East 46th Street, New York 17, 
New York. January 1955. 103 pages. $1.25. 


Studying Your Community. By Roland L. Warren. 
Russell Sage Foundation, 505 Park Avenue, New 
York 22, New York. May 1955. 385 pages. $3.00. 

Understanding the Older Client. Papers by Marc H. 
Hollander, M.D.; Lawrence Greenleigh, M.D.; 
Helen Lokshin; Helen Francis; Jacob C. Guthartz; 
Frances Preston and Irma G. Bienstock; Elias 
Savitsky, M.D.; Marcella S. Farrar; Jessie K. Herki- 
mer and Joost A. M. Meerloo, M.D.; Marie Galpern; 
Helen Turner and Alvin Goldfarb, M.D. Re- 
printed from Social Casework. Family Service 
Association of America, 192 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 16, New York. 1951-1955. 64 pages. 90c. 


When the Migrant Families Come Again. A guide 


for better community living. Federal Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Children and Youth, Wash- 
ington, D. C. For sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. January 1955. 27 pages. 15 
cents. 


Who Does What in a Children’s Institution. Child 
Welfare League of America, Inc., 345 East 46th 
Street, New York 17, New York. March 1955. 25 
pages. 40 cents. 

Youth’s Outlook on the Future. By James M. Gillespie 
and Gordon W. Allport. College Department, 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., 575 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, New York. 1955. 61 pages. 35 cents. 
Explores the attitudes of youth in ten different 
countries toward their personal lives and future 
careers. 





CORRECTION 


We regret that the article on “Audio-Visual Aids 
in Staff Development,” which appeared in the last 
issue of Pustic WELFARE, erroneously listed only the 
name of Elizabeth Bryan as the author. The article 
was written jointly by Miss Bryan and by Opal 
Adams. Miss Adams is Training Supervisor in the 
Alabama State Department of Public Welfare. 
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